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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——.——— 

HE Conference has broken up without agreement, it 

having been fouad impossible to reach any solution of 

the Constitutional problem. The failure of the negotiations 

was announced late on Thursday evening by means of the 

following communication sent to the Press by the Prime 

Minister :— 
“10 Downing Street. 

The Conference which has been sitting to consider the Constitu- 

tional question has come to an end without arriving at an agree- 

ment, It is tho opinion of all the members of the Conference that 

the conditions under which its proceedings have been held pre- 

clude any disclosure as to the course of the negotiations, or the 
causes which led to their termination.” 








We have dealt in our first leading article with the duties 
imposed upon Unionists by the breakdown of the Conference. 
We may say here that, in our opinion, an immediate Dissolu- 
tion is almost certain. That would be the best course for the 
Government to pursue,—meaning by “ best” the course most 
likely to help themselves and to injure their political 
opponents. It is true, no doubt, that if they dissolve at once 
there will be certain inconveniences connected with the 
Budget and the two or three Bills which were to have been 
passed in the autumn Session. Such matters, however, do 
not greatly trouble politicians who see a chance of scoring a 

party advantage. Consider for a moment how much the 
, Government would be relieved by not having to meet Parlia- 
ment before the Dissolution. (1) They need not make specific 
but only general promises to the Irish. If they had to get Irish 
support for the Budget in the lobbies, they must buy such 
support on strict terms,—probably by some definition of Home- 
rule which might greatly alarm English voters. (2) They might 
be forced to say definitely whether they mean to reform or 
not reform the Upper House on the lines of Sir Edward 
Grey's scheme. A premature announcement here might” 
break up the Ministry, for it is notorious that a portion of 
the Cabinet are sincere Upper House reformers, while 
another portion will not hear of it at any price, as likely to 
interfere with the single-Chamber government they desire. 
(3) They will be freed from coming to any definite decision as 
to:woman’suffrage, and so will be able to secure the help of the 
Liberal suffragists at the polls without having to pay the price, 
Promises to women are easily made by candidates at a General 
- Election, and it is the custom on one side not to keep them, 





and on the other to forget this fact and to trust to “Liberal 
principles, &c., &c.” (4) The Unionists are known to be at 
their weakest at the present moment. In view of these facts, 
which are as clear to the Liberal leaders as to us, it is difficult 
to believe that the Election will be postponed to a period 
which may not be as good, and certainly cannot be better. 


It is greatly to be hoped that before the Election the 
Unionist leaders will make their position on the question of 
House of Lords reform absolutely clear. The country, we 
believe, strongly desires House of Lords reform, but it does 
not in the least recognise what is so well known to all close 
students of political events,—z.e., that the real opponents to 
reform are the Liberals, not the Unionists. The Liberals 
want as weak an Upper House as possible; hence they detest 
reform. They want a body they can deride as tainted by 
heredity, and so forth. The Unionists want a strong Upper 
House, and therefore they desire reform. They want an 
Upper House which cannot be discredited by the platform 
taunts which are now used by the men who secretly block 
reform. These are the facts which must be made clear to the 
voters. 


In our opinion, the only way of making these facts plain is 
for the Unionist leaders in the Lords to put forth, the more 
specifically the better, a clear, definite, and drastic scheme of 
House of Lords reform. They will make it evident that it is 
not the Unionists or the Peers who stand in the way of reform, 
but, strange as it may seem, the Radical Party. Another point 
upon which the Unionist chiefs will be well advised to give a 
lead is the question of the Referendum. Let them make it 
clear that here also it is the Liberals, not their political rivals, 
who are the obstacles to this most democratic reform,—the 
only method by which it can be made certain that the will of 
the [people shall prevail, and not that of intriguers and wire- 
pullers, who so often usurp the forms without the substance 
of democracy, and indulge the license without the temper of 
popular sovereignty. 


The United States elections have resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Democrats. A Democratic majority of 
fifty in the next House of Representatives is assured, and 
the Republican majority in the Senate has probably 
fallen to ten. The outstanding features of the elections 
have been the defeat of Mr. Stimson, the Republican 
candidate in New York, by Mr. Dix, and the triumphant 
return of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the late President of Prince- 
ton University, and of Mr. Harmon in Ohio, both of them 
possible candidates for the Presidential election. But while 
the Democrats have won, the issues are so confused, and the 
elections have been fought to such an extent on local lines, 
that the result is rather to be regarded as a victory for the 
progressive element than as a regular party triumph. In any 
case, it is absurd to regard it as Mr. Roosevelt’s “ Waterloo.” 
On the contrary, the elections have conclusively justified his 
warning to the Republican Party of the need of setting their 
house in order, and may only prove the prelude to a reconstruc- 
tion of that party on truly progressive lines. Mr. Roosevelt, 
in effect, told the “old gang” and the Republican Party that 
he would not aliow them to retain power unless they cleaned the 
Augean stable and put away corruption. He has been as good 
as his word. A has for partners Band C. He sees that they are 
about to commit a crime, hurls himself on them, clings round 
their legs, and prevents them from committing it. In such a 


case, even if A gets a blow in the struggle, we:-do not say: 
“Complete defeat of A.” On the contrary, we say he haa 
given B and C a lesson, shown his power, and taught his 
partners that they will not succeed unless they mend their ways. 


On Wednesday the contract of the German loan to Turkey 
was sigued at Constantinople by Djavid Bey. the Turkish 
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Minister of Finance, and Herr von Helfferich, who repre- 


sented the German syndicate. The Constantinople corre-, 


spondent of the Times says that the syndicate takes a 4 per 
cent. loan of £T.7,040,000 at 84. The expenses of the issue 
are to be paid by Turkey. Djavid Bey also signed an option 
on another loan for £T.3,960,000. It was further arranged 
that £7T.5,500,000 should be advanced to Turkey against 
Treasury bonds. ‘The bonds will bear interest at 5) per 
eent. It is said that the Crédit Mobilier offered a loan 
at 86 net—the German loan may be taken at 82 net— 
and that the Ottoman Bank would have offered even 
better terms had the Turkish Government been willing to 
accept the French condilions. In other words, Turkey 
pays about £T.240,000 more for her money than she would 
have paid in the French market. This is buying freedom 
from restrictions in the expenditure of the money rather 
dearly; but Djavid Bey has expressed his satisfaction at “ the 
friendly attitude of Germany at a critical moment,” and said 
the way was now prepared for further consolidation in Turkey. 


The Tsar arrived at Potsdam on Friday week for a short 
visit of thirty-six hours to the German Emperor. As the 
Tsar had been passing some time with his grand-ducal 
relations in Germany, it was natural for him to visit the 
Emperor, and there is no reason to suppose that any political 
subject of vital interest was discussed. At the banquet 
there were no formal speeches, and the German newspapers 
consequently lacked material for speculation. M. Sazonoff, 
who accompanied the Tsar, had some conversation with 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wiichter. It is conjectured that Persia 
was one of the subjects of discussion, but unless British 
policy was misunderstood, we suppose that Germany could 
not have raised any objection to it. 


On Friday week the Duke of Connaught opened in state 
the first Parliament of the Union of South Africa at Cape 
Town. ‘The ceremony took place in the House of Assembly, 
a wing modelled on the House of Commons which has recently 
been added to Parliament House. The parties were for the 
occasion mingled, General Botha, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Merriman, 
Lord de Villiers, and others being together on the Treasury 
Bench. The Judges, Administrators of the Provinces, heads 
of Departments, soldiers and sailors, leading clergy, the 
Consular body, and distinguished visitors were also present. 
The Times correspondent says that when the Duke of 
Connaught had read the Message from the King constraint 
vanished, and the whole company broke into loud cheers. 
The Duke of Connanght’s own address was admirable,—full 
of good feeling and good sense, but also simple. In the course 
of it he said :— 


“THis Majesty well knows that you have passed through the fire 
of sorrow and trouble, and that misunderstanding and conflict 
have brought calamity upon the land. But all this is now peace- 
fully buried with the past. He recognises, too, that here as else- 
where there must always exist marked divergence of political 
opinion. Such diyisions, indeed, of thought and action are of the 
essence of full, free, and responsible government,—the government 
which you now enjoy.” 


It was noticed that the Duke spoke of the King having 
been prevented from visiting South Africa “ for the present.” 
The phrase apparently means that the King contemplates 
going to South Africa, and probably to other parts of the 
Empire, some time after the Coronation. Lord Gladstone in 
the Speech from the Throne announced the appointment of a 
Commission to make recommendations for the reorganisation 
of the public services. Its Report would be considered before 
a general scheme was introduced, but urgent changes would 
be effected us soon as possible. Another Commission would 
report on the Customs, on local industries, and other matters. 
The Government would present a scheme for a national South 
African University. On Saturday the Duke of Connaught 
laid the foundation-stone of a new University hall. Myr. Malan, 
Minister of Education, stated that Mr. Beit’s legacy of 
£200,000 for a University at Johannesburg would be diverted 
to the creation of a University at Cape Town. It was also 
announced that Sir Julius Wernher would make up the 
amount to £500,000. Altogether, there is no mistaking the 
splendid spirit of enterprise, municenee, and public service 
with which the new era in South Africa has been inaugurated. 
He must indeed be a pessimist who does not look to the future 
with high hopes. 


Te 
We have dealt with the general aspect of the Welsh strike 
elsewhere. The rioting, which .had continued during the 
week, had almost ceased by Thursday night, when the Home 
Office was able to issue a statement that the whole situation 
was completely under the control of the police. One of the 
most unpleasant features ofthe strike has been the brutal 
behaviour of the men in abundoning the three hundred pit 
ponies in the Glamorgan M:ne, and preventing any food or 
drink from being taken to them. We are glad to learn that 
early on Thursday morning a rescue party of seven men 
succeeded in reaching the ponies and bringing them an ample 
supply of food and water. The rescue party are to be con. 
gratulated upon the courage and perseverance with which they 
undertook their dangerous mission, and special credit is due 
to Mr. Llewellyn, the general manager of the Glamorgan Mine. 
It is to be noted that after the work of relief was over a 
deputation from the men’s organisation came to offer help in 
respect of the horses. 





We must protest here against the tone of a portion 
of the telegram sent by Mr. Churchill on Wednesday. To 
say, as he did, to the miners that “their best friends here 
are greatly distressed at the trouble which has broken out, 
and will do their best to help them to get fair treatment,” is 
to abandon a judicial position for that of a sentimentalist 
and a partisan. While rioting which has not the excuse of 
hunger or of exasperation at injudicious interference by 
the authorities is proceeding, persons in the position of the 
Home Secretary should make it clear that order must bo 
restored before any other steps are taken, and that the 
abandonment of violence is an essential condition to inquiry. 
To talk of helping men to get fair treatment while they are 
looting goes perilously near to providing excuses for them 
when they burn, wreck, and stone. 


In a Royal Proclamation, issued in Tuesday’s papers, the 
date of the Coronation is fixed for Thursday, June 22nd _ next, 
The Proclamation states that the part of the ceremony which in 
times past took place in Westminster Hall will be dispensed 
with. The ceremonial to be followed will, we understand, be 
the same as at the Coronation of King Edward. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury will conduct the service, and the 
Archbishop of York has, according to precedent, the privilege 
of crowning Queen Mary. 





At the Guildhall banquet on Wednesday Mr. Asquith made 
no political disclosure, and indeed scarcely referred to home 
politics, except in an allusion to the rioting in Wales and to 
the improvement of the Trade Returns. He explained the 
Government’s position with regard to the policing of the 
Persian trade-routes, and declared that if the obstacle in the 
way of the Persian Government re-establishing order was 
lack of fands, they would gladly facilitate the raising of money 
by any reasonable methods. “Our desire is to avoid any- 
thing which would weaken the Persian Government; and the 
steps which we have hitherto taken ourselves, or have urged 
upon them, have been in the direction of strengthening and 
upholding their authority.” Mr. Asquith also discussed the 
question of armaments, which he described as “the most 
tragic paradox of our time.” It was impossible for any single 
country to reduce its expenditure, and the only hope lay in the 
growth of good feeling in all parts of the world. 





A striking speech was made on the same occasion by Sir 
John French, who replied to “the calumnious charges of 
inefficiency and incompetence which had been uuwarrantably 
levelled against the officersand men of his Majesty’s Army,”—the 
allusion being to Colonel Gadke’s criticisms in the Daily Tele- 
graph. He maintained that British officers were equal inaverage 
ability to those of any other civilised nation ; the same might be 
said of their energy and devoted self-sacrifice; and in the junior 
ranks, where it was quite as prominent as anywhere else, it 
was out of all proportion to the emoluments they received. 
He declared, finally, that “in point of efficiency and training 
the first line of our Army was second to none in the world.” 
No doubt; but that is surely a reason for not being se»sitive 
about criticism. 


We note with the utmost satisfaction the able and ancom- 
promising Manifesto on Home-rule issued by the Reveille 
Movement which appeared in last Saturday's papers 





|“Should the Unionist Party cease to be Unionist,” the 
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Manifesto declares, “it would cease to be a serious factor in the 
State, and would deservedly decay and perish.” The theorists 
and armchair politicians who have no right to speak in the 
name of Unionism, but have the ear of certain Unionist 
newspapers, “are endeavouring to pilot the party towards the 
dangerous abyss of Home-rule vid one or other of its many 
aliases.” Even if the present mancuvres got beyond the 
packstairs stage, the problem would remain insoluble, 
« because Dublin cannot do without Belfast, and Belfast will 
riot bow the knee to Dublin.” As for the alleged Imperial 
advantages of the move, the Manifesto declares that it passes 
the wit of the theorists to indicate how the disruption of the 
United Kingdom can possibly promote the consolidation of 
the Empire. Some of the Dominions may entertain an 
academic attachment to Home-rule, but none is prepared to 
create a genuine Imperial Parliament. Until they are pre- 
pared to do so, “the case for federalising the British Isles, 
which merely means the multiplication of unwanted Parlia- 
ments, is unworthy the consideration of the British people.” 
We have never read a party manifesto on a subject of great 
political moment which was more worthy of praise. It rings 
absolutely true, and is not degraded by any shuffles, subter- 
fuges, hedgings, and attempts to make out that in the world 
of politics things can both be and not be at the same time. 


In this context we may notice a long letter from Mr. L. 8. 
Amery in the Times of Tuesday under the heading “A Plea 
for Steadiness.” While he disapproves of the headlong zeal 
of that “large section of the party, embracing many of the 
ablest among its younger men,” who have plunged for 
Federalism and payment of Members, he deprecates the 
attitude of the older members of the party—who “seem to be 
oblivious of the changes of the last twenty-five years, and of 
the national and Imperial character of the crisis through 
which we are passing ’—and of the younger fighting men, who 
scout all compromise. The policy of Imperial Preference 
“cannot wait”; there is also our naval position and the 
question of universal service. “Could not the question of 
universal service be referred to a really effective Commission 
by mutual consent, and with the understanding that the 
findings of that Commission should result in definite action ? ” 
No mention is made of concessions, but the general drift 
of the letter fails to relieve us of the uncomfortable suspicion 
that it is proposed to safeguard the Empire by restoring the 
Heptarchy, or, at any rate, by throwing to the wolves the 
cardinal priaciples of Unionism. 


Mr. Asquith was presented with the freedom of the city of 
Glasgow on Monday, and delivered an interesting speech. 
He expressed his strong approval of town planning. 
Two sights depressed him when he visited a great town,— 
the sight of children idling in the streets in play-hours, 
loafing and often learning their first lessons in beggary and 
crime, while the schools and playgrounds lay empty and 
unused; and the sight of a boy of fifteen or sixteen sitting at 
the tail of a van reading sporting papers or trashy novelettes 
and preparing to graduate, when too old for his present casual 
work, amongst the unemployables. Personally, he was not 
& pessimist in these matters, and he would rather see doubtful, 
and even perilous, experiments tried than the cynical and 
timorous lethargy which preferred to let things alone. 
In conclusion, he said that the readjustment on a sound basis 
of the relations between local and Imperial finance was long 
overdue. We recommend universal military training to Mr. 
Asquith as a remedy for the evils of which he spoke with so 
much eloquence and feeling. 


In a second letter to the Times, published on Thursday, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison restates the case against the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment in vigorous language. -What he objects to 
principally is that Trade-Union funds subscribed as insurance 
money against sickness, old age, or unemployment should be 
used for purposes of Socialistic propaganda. “To talk of a] 
‘complete reversal’ of the Osborne judgment is to enact, as a 
principle of law, freedom, say, for the North-Western Railway 
to embark on ballooning to New York, and for the P. and O. 
Steamship Company to spend its income on ‘Votes for 
Women.’” With reference to the accusations of partiality 
that have been made against the Judges who decided the case, 





Mr. Harrison declares that he found nota trace of anti-popular 





bias in any word of the eight Judges who sat on the Osborne 
case. He concludes by saying that this is his last word to 
Trade-Unionists :—* Do not sacrifice all the benefit of Trade- 
Unions by turning them into miscellaneous clubs for political 
agitation—in the name of a new heaven—which means a dozen 
rival nostrums.” 


The November number of the Anti-Suffrage Review—tho 
organ of the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League— 
publishes some remarkable results of a canvass of women 
municipal electors. The League has asked the women 
electors in several constituencies to say by postcard whether 
they do or do not desire the Parliamentary vote. The appeal 
it will be seen, is to the very class in whose interest the Con- 
ciliation Bill is framed. We cannot go fully into the figures, 
but may say that of those who have so far returned answers 
9,845 are opposed to woman suffrage, and only 2,520 are 
in favour of it. This is surely a very significant fact. 
We ought to add that in a letter which we publish else- 
where Lady Chance is able to cite an exactly contrary result 
from a canvass of women at Godalming. We do not dispute 
the possibility that there are several places in which there is 
a majority of women for woman suffrage. Lady Chance has 
evidently discovered one of these. But that would not affect 
the main result. If any other comment on Lady Chance’s 
figures were necessary, we would say that a personal canvass 
is much more likely than a canvass by postcard to produce 
the results desired by the canvasser. We think of the 
American who won his bet that he would induce a certain 
percentage of sane persons to sign a paper recommending 
their own execution. 


At the Brighton Mayoral banquet on Wednesday Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling made an amusing speech upon the Houses 
of Parliament. He began by saying that a few hundred years 
ago the South Saxons took little interest in politics, and when 
they did “the hon. Member for Lewes was as likely as not to 
record bis vote against the hon. Member for Brighthelmstone 
with an axe or a sword.” But our ancestors were careful to 
give any man who had courage in war, wisdom in council, or 
skill in administration a place in the Council of the King. 
And they knew that the son of g picked man, if he were any 
good, would be likely to have absorbed much of his father’s 
knowledge, and if he were no good, he would disappear sooner 
from the picked assembly than from an ordinary crowd. “In 
essence the House of Lords is what it was from the first,—a 
body of democratic aristocrats.” Mr. Kipling went on to say 
that the Lower House was just as aristocratic and hereditary. 
“Lest there should be any doubt in the matter, it has 
surrounded itself with an etiquette which would be extreme 
in a Spanish Court.” 


The October Trade Returns show that the rise continues. 
As compared with October, 1909, the value of imports has 
risen £5,405,936; of exports £3,760,454; and of re-exports 
£398,538. So far as such statistics can be trusted, they are 
undoubtedly very satisfactory. But it must be borne in mind 
that a part at least of the increase may be due to a general 
rise in prices caused by the depreciation of gold. In other 
words, the increase in the trade figures might be due, 
not to any increase in the material volume of trade—i ¢., of 
tons of goods brought into or taken out of the country—but 
merely to the rise in prices. Probably in the present case 
the rise has been due both to an increase in prices and toa 
real increase in the volume of trade measured in tons. 


A leading article in the Melbourne Argus of October let 
shows from Australian experience how little reason there is 
for believing that payment of Members will in the least 
check the attempts of the Labour caucus at establishing a 
tyranny. In Australia the Labour Party is held together by 
its pledge, and every working man, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, is forced if possible into a Union, and then compelled 
to subscribe to its funds, not only for legitimate objects, but 
for the purpose of supporting elections. No appeal to the 
Courts has been made, and men who have rebelled have 
simply been expelled from the Unions. This intolerant policy 
is extended to Labour representatives in Parliament, and the 
strictest party discipline is maintained among the supporters 
of the Government. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79}—Friday week 79}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE CONFERENCE. 


» Conference has broken up. We do not want to 

exaggerate the dangers and difficulties of the crisis 
with which the nation is now face to face, but on the other 
hand it would be foolish not to admit that these are many 
and great. It is clear that the break-up of the Conference 
must be followed, very possibly immediately, by a Dissolu- 
tion and appeal to the people. ‘That appeal will be on the 
question of the House of Lords and the abolition of its 
so-called right of veto. The country will be asked to sanction 
the Government’s proposals for what is in effect single- 
Chamber government, concealed by the retention of 
an unreformed and paralysed Upper House. If the 
Government proposal is carried, the House of Commons 
will be absolutely supreme over all legislation, though 
there may be a certain delay in carrying out their wishes, 
—the kind of delay imposed by stringent and somewhat 
dilatory Standing Orders. That is all. Otherwise the will 
of the Commons will be in all matters within these their 
dominions’ supreme. Remember that it will not be 
necessary for the Government to secure as large a majority 
as they have at present. They may lose a very con- 
siderable number of seats and yet have quite enough 
Parliamentary support to place the Constitution at their 
disposal, for we may dismiss as idle the notion that the 
King could resist, even if he so desired, which is an 
assumption we have no sort of right to make, the 
pressure which will necessarily be put upon him should 
the Ministry be given a new lease of life. It would 
be madness to throw the Monarchy after the Second 
Chamber supposing the country should decide on single- 
Chamber government. The King will be bound by 
the decision of the people, whatever it may be. The 
only effect of suggesting the contrary at this juncture 
would be to drive thousands of voters who might 
otherwise vote on the right side into the enemy’s 
camp. For good or ill, the British people are going to 
rule themselves, and they will not brook being to!d that 
they cannot do what they ,want because the King may 
conceivably think otherwise. 

It isthe business of Unionists to see that the people 
have an opportunity to decide the problem upon its true 
merits, and not upon a misunderstanding. The first thing 
that Unionists must make clear to the country is that, 
though the decision which it will be called upon to make is 
nominally concerned with the House of Lords and the 
blunder of the rejection of the Budget, what is really 
before the voters is the Union, and the demand to break 
up the Legislative Union of these islands. There is the 
real issue. If the so-called veto of the Lords, or, to put 
it fairly and candidly, the right of the Upper House to 
co-operate in legislation, is abolished, the destruction of 
the Union is already accomplished. The moment the right 
of the Lords to refer a Home-rule Bill to the country has 
gone, Irish Nationalists will demand their pound of flesh. 
A Home-rule Bill will instantly be introduced and passed by 
means of the “ guillotine.” ‘Then nothing will remain but 
the slight delay imposed by the Government’s scheme. How- 
ever much concealed, then, the votes now to be given must 
be votes for or against the Union. Unfortunately it will not 
be an easy task to make this clear. In the first place, the 
issue, as we have said, will be confused with talk about the 
“insolent demands of hereditary legislators,” and so forth, 
mixed with reminiscences of the blunder committed by the 
Lords in 1909. Further, a great deal of dust will no doubt be 
thrown in the eyes of the electors owing to the idiotic tactics 
of those so-called Unionists who have been preaching their 
spurious Federalism up and down the country. The 
electors will be told that all Unionist professions about 
devotion to the Union are nonsense, and proof will be 
alleged to be found in such preaching. “They were 
willing enough to do what they now call breaking up the 
Union if only they could have got into office in that way.” 
That will be the Radical allegation, based upon the 
miserable weakness with which the Unionist leaders and 
large sections of the Unionist Press met the talk of 
Federalism. It is true that in reality this talk was 
merely the vapourings of a few academic dreamers; but, 
except by ourselves, it was not stamped upon months 
ago as it ought to have been stamped upon by the 
Unionist Press. We may feel sure that the supporters 











of the Government will work this vein for all they 
are worth. 

It is little use, however, to ery over spilt milk. Oneg 
more we must insist that what the Unionists have got to 
do is to make the country realise the true nature of the 
issue. To accomplish this purpose there is enly one 
method, and that can be expressed in one word, 
Concentrate. The need of the hour for Unionists is — 
Concentrate, Concentrate, Concentrate. How is Unionist 
concentration to be secured? We must get. not only 
men of all shades of opinion in the Unionist Party, 
but all anti-Home-rulers in the Liberal Party—and 
they are to be numbered by the hundred thousand— 
and all the upholders of the Union m that great body 
of electors who do not belong to either party to unite 
on a common platform. What divides the Unionist Party 
now, and what prevents the accession to Unionisin of those 
Liberals and those non-party electors of whom we have 
spoken, is the dread of Tariff Reform and of the imposi- 
tion of food-taxes. Tariff Reformers need not, as we have 
said again and again, sacrifice one iota of their convictions 
or give up their efforts to convert the country to Tariff 
Reform. What they must do, however, is to make it 
clear that no man by voting at the Election for Tariff 
Reform candidates will have his vote used to impose a 
tariff or food-taxes upon the country without a further 
reference to the electors. That the Tariff Reformers have 
enough patriotism and enough devotion to the Union to do 
this we do not doubt fora moment. What we do doubt is 
whether they have enough imagination to realise the 
situation, and to understand that unless they can con- 
centrate upon the Union and isolate the great Constitu- 
tional issue from all other problems, they will certainly be 
beaten atthe polls. It comes down to this, then. What is 
wanted is a Tariff Reform leader far-seeing enough and 
courageous enough to tell his followers this necessarily 
disagreeable truth, and to ask them to make the requisite 
sacrifices. No doubt in doing that he will take his political 
life in his hands, but nevertheless nothing is more certain 
than that such boldness would have its reward. Is Mr. 
Balfour capable of running this risk? We believe that he 
is, for he has never been wanting in courage. Unfor- 
tunately, and it is no good blinking the fact, Mr. Ba!four 
is not in a position to do what we desire. He is 
suspected of being lukewarm by the Tariff Reform 
leaders, and, what is worse, he knows that he is suspected. 
Hence he would be specially liable to be attacked by the 
extremists with the outcry—an outery which would of course 
be made use of in every possible way by the Liberals— 
that he was “ jockeying” the Tariff Reformers. 

In existing circumstances the only man who can produce 
the concentration of Unionist effort of which we have 
spoken is Mr. Chamberlain. If Mr. Chamberlain were now 
in full health and vigour, and fully in touch with the 
situation in its present developments, we should not hesi- 
tate for a moment to say that hoe would rise to the occa- 
sion, and by the sacrifice of his own personal views would 
bring about that concentration which we desire. Swiftness 
and boldness:of action were his special gifts as a party 
leader. He had the eye of a great general, and knew exactly 
when it was necessary to re-form his line in order to strike 
the enemy down. Unfortunately, however, we have got to 
deal with the present and not with the past, with the situa- 
tion as it is, not as we should like it to be. This means that 
we have, in fact, to ask whether Mr. Chamberlain is able, 
owing to the limitations which his physical condition 
imposes on him, fully to realise the situation. No doubt his 
mind is as clear as ever it was, but there is a whole world 
of difference between following the political battle 
from an invalid’s room and following it from 4 
place in the fighting-line. When a party leader is ill 
and is in retirement, it is only buman nature that his 
friends should communicate to him all the things that are 
cheerful and of good omen in regard to his party, and 
as far as possible conceal from him the bad news and 
the things which make for anxiety. “ Let us,” is their 
attitude, “console him with good news and keep the 
depressing things from him.” Hence a leader placed as 
is Mr. Chamberlain is apt to move in a region of undue 
optimism. We can hardly, then, expect Mr. Chamberlain 
on his own initiative to demand from his followers the 
sacrifices necessary for concentration, though we may 
be sure that if he realised the true nature of the 
situation he would be the first to do so. But though 
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this may be the fact, it does not leave the situation 


hopeless. Will not Mr. Chamberlain’s friends and old 
colleagues make the matter clear to him and get him to 
make the appeal to the Tariff Reformers which we have 
suggested ? As we have said, there is no need to ask 
them to give up a single conviction. All that is needful is 
to appeal for concentration at the coming Election, and to 
give assurances that no vote given for the Union shall be used 
to impose a tariff without a further reference to the people. 
If the Unionist leaders will only explain matters clearly to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and ask him for that appeal which he alone 
can make successful, we have no hesitation in expressing 
our belief that, tremendous as would be the sacrifice 
asked of him, he would make it. If he did make it, 
and if this Unionist concentration were secured, the 
whole political situation would be changed in an instant. 
If the country understood that it was voting, not upon 
Tariff Reform, not upon any old quarrel about the 
Budget, but upon the question of the Union, the verdict 
would be assured, and the battle already as good as won. 
If that concentration cannot be secured, we shall be beaten. 
The Union is the sign in which we can conquer. If we 
ste over it such devices as “Tariff Reform and No 
Quarter,” “ Food-Taxes and No Surrender,” the day is as 
good as lost. ‘The lot is cast into the lap.” The question 


whether the Union shall be maintained or not lies with 


Mr. Chamberlain. He saved the Union once before. Will 
he not save it again ? 





THE WELSH RIOTS. 


E riots in the coal trade of South Wales are the 

most acute symptom which has yet apveared in Great 
Britain of the general unrest affecting Latour all over 
Europe. We shall not discuss again the reasons of that 
unrest ; enough to remark once more the curious paradox 
that it should appear at a time when trade is on the 
rebound after a period of depression, and when wages are 
generally higher than for some time past. The dis- 
content of the workers is evidently something which lies 
beyond and above such considerations. It has not 
apparently based itself on any coherent argument or 
on any rational vision of the future; it is of its essence 
vague. The worst sign about it is that it threatens 
the very existence of Trade-Unionism owing to the 
widespread habit into which the men have fallen of 
throwing over their leaders and disregarding their pledged 
word. Trade-Unionism has done immense service to the 
country by bringing employers and employees together in 
a manageable and humanising relation; but the mainte- 
nance of that relation depends upon the willingness of the 
men to abide by the agreements entered into on their behalf 
by the officials whom they themselves have appointed. The 
younger members of Trade-Unions are intolerant of what 
they consider the small results achieved by their leaders ; 
they speak of their leaders with impatience and disrespect, 
and in practice prove their contempt for them by ostenta- 
tiously setting aside their instructions or advice. In the 
South Wales coalfields the rioters have got more hopelessly 
beyond the control of their officials than in any other case. 
The officials have done their best, so far as we can learn, 
to recall the men to reason, to prevent them from destroying 
the sources of their employment, and from senselessly 
pillaging and sacking the property of their own friends 
and neighbours. But they might as well have tried to ride 
the whirlwind. 

On Monday serious trouble began when the twelve 
thousand strikers of the Cambrian Coal Trust Collieries 
began to intimidate non-Union labourers at Clydach Vale, 
Penygraig, and Tonypandy. Colliery buildings were rushed 
in the Mid-Rhondda, and in an attack on the Glamorgan 
Colliery a police inspector was so badly wounded that he 
may not recover. On Tuesday the riots became more 

eneral and more violent. Troops were sent from Salisbury 

lain in response to a request from the Chief Constable 
of Glamorganshire. These, however, were stopped before 
they reached the spot by Mr. Churchill, who sent down a 
force of London policemen instead. Mr. Churchill has 
been much blamed for what is called his vacillation, and 
it.is asserted that the shops of Tonypandy which were 
looted and wrecked on Tuesday would have been saved but 
for the few hours’ delay between the countermanding of 
the order to the troops and the arrival of the police. We 
cannot join in this particular censure. It is easy to say 








afterwards that this and that would not have happened, 
but cause and effect cannot be worked out with this sort 
of mathematical precision. If shops had been saved from 
the anarchical fury of the Welshmen, who seemed scarcely 
to know what they were doing, that advantage might 
easily have been eclipsed by fatal collisions between the 
soldiers and people who were in that temper. In all but 
the last resort we should prefer the employment of police- 
men to thatof soldiers. It is the profession of the police 
to manage unruly mobs, and they are bound to have a 
judgment derived from long experience which soldiers are 
without. There is nothing derogatory to the Army in 
saying that nine times out of ten the Metropolitan Police 
would restore order in a disturbed town more quickly than 
soldiers could. True, soldiers armed with bayonets or 
ball cartridge, or both, might produce the calm of terror 
more quickly than the police, but really to restore 
order requires a great many constructive qualities which 
soldiers have not icularly cultivated. 

Amid all the dissatisfaction at the employment of the 
— we notice no special recognition of the exceptional 

ravery with which they have behaved. Perhaps we ought 
not to say “ exceptional,” for their coolness and their forti- 
tude, which might be called stoical if they were not so 
good-tempered, are habitual. To withstand a frenzied 
crowd throwing glass and stones with only a truncheon 
for defence is no child’s-play, and so long as the police 
can produce such wonderful results with such small means, 
we certainly think that bayonets and bullets, though they 
ought to be kept handy, should not be brought into play 
without second thoughts. 

While, however, we think that Mr. Churchill acted wisely 
in employing the police, it is impossible to continue to 
praise him when we consider his message to the rioters. 
To the Chief Constable he telegraphed :—‘ You may give 
the miners the following message from me. Their best 
friends here are greatly distressed at the trouble which has 
broken out, and will do their best to help them to get fair 
treatment. Askwith, Board of Trade, wishes to see Mr. 
Watts Morgan with six or eight local representatives at 
Board of Trade 2 o'clock to-morrow. But rioting must 
cease at once so that the inquiry shall not be prejudiced 
and to prevent the credit of the Rhondda Valley being 
injured. Confiding in the good sense of the Cambrian 
Combine workmen, we are holding back the soldiers for the 
present and sending police instead.” Surely this is a model 
of what a message from the Home Office ought not to be. 
What right has the Home Secretary to take up the 
position of a partisan, and assume that the men have 
been unfairly treated? He may believe it if he likes, 
and he may be quite justified in his belief; but he 
is doing the greatest injury and discredit to his important 
office if he declares himself in favour of one side and 
against another at the moment when the side he favours 
is breaking the law. His words are a foolish bribe to 
law-breakers to cease their criminal acts, and it is astonish- 
ing to us that Mr. Churchill did not see the impropriety of 
using them. 

The most exciting episode in the riots was perhaps the 
siege of the power-house in one mine, which was defended 
by Mr. Llewellyn, the general manager of the Cambrian 
Coal Trust, and a staff of about twenty-five assistants. 
This small party managed to keep the fires going, though 
most of them had never done any stoking in their lives, 
and thus they saved the mine from flooding and maintained 
the ventilation. They worked for two nights and a day 
without cessation. Probably the greatest danger was on 
Monday night, when the palings round the colliery yard 
were pulled down by the rioters—‘ They dragged them 
down like wild animals,” said Mr. Llewellyn—who nearly 
carried the position. Of course if the mine were flooded 
employment would be gone for some time to come even if 
the strike ended. But the strikers behaved with a mad 
fury which makes one hope that strikes will be very raro 
in a district where the Celtic fire expresses itself thus 
unhappily. How different is the patient method with 
which the boilermakers’ trade dispute is being conducted. 
The men believe that they are aggrieved, and they 
exercise their right not to work if it so pleases them 
without violence to persons or property. That is conduct 
which one can respect, and it is also a far more 
effectual argument. 

When men are in the frame of mind of the Welsh 
rioters, there is less chance than usual of a profitable 
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conclusion to discussion. They will not till they grow 
cooler admit themselves to be wrong. But that still leaves 
the duty of the Government perfectly plain. It is to 
protect property and to save every man from personal 
violence. The havoc wrought at Tonypandy might have 
been imitated direct from a French eampaign of 
sabotage; but a Government must make no excuses for 
this kind of thing, because it may be represented as in 
intention an industrial argument. It is crime, and no 
casuistry should be allowed to disguise it. In the long run 
the suppression of crime serves Labour quite as well as it 
serves the rest of the State. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
HOUGH we differ profoundly from the ordinary 
British Radical, we admire hin on many sides. 
His optimism, his confidence that anything and everything 
can be set right by an Act of Parliament, even his belief 
that human nature in this age is something different 
from human nature in the past, have in them an element 
of goodwill and courage which is encouraging from its 
hopefulness and want of cynicism. The chief dangers 
counected with the Radical attitude of mind are to 
be found in the region of foreign politics. There the 
British Radical shows a most extraordinary impenctra- 
bility and want of appreciation of facts. He finds it 
impossible to recognise that all countries are not governed 
by public opinion. Judging uthers by himself, he cannot 
believe that the theories of the school of blood and iron 
really have weight in the world. Therefore, and in spite of 
rebuff after rebuff, he is always hankering after a limita- 
tion of armaments. His efforts towards peace and good- 
will are of course perfectly sincere, but he has not 
imagination enough to perceive what they look like 
from the German point of view,—namely, a proposal 
that our rival is to agree for all time to the per- 
petuation of the sfatus quo under which we command 
the sea. Germany is never to call in question what 
Bacon described so happily as an “abridgement. of 
Empire.” The result is that his heavy-booted intrusions 
into the region of foreign politics, which are at heart 
so well meaning, have only the effect of appearing 
grossly selfish and insulting to the ordinary German. It 
never seems to occur to the British Radical to think what 
his feelings would be supposing the Germans were to 
meet some scheme for Army reorganisation or Army 
improvement here by telling us that the command of the 
land was vital to Germany; that we were committing an 
unfriendly act by improving our Army ; and that we should 
be virtually admitting ourselves to be the enemies of peace 
unless we at once gave up our insane rivalry in the matter 
of armaments and agreed that German supremacy on land 
was. to the advantage of humanity. If such things were 
said to us by any school of German politicians the very 
Quakers here would rise in indignation. Yet our Radicals 
seem utterly unable to understand why their interference 
on similar lines should cause annoyance in Germany,—far 
more annoyance than the quiet and dignified course of not 
screaming but doggedly and effectively outbuilding our 
rival, and making our claim to command the sea rest on 
facts and not on threats and boasts, abstract aspirations, 
fine words, and noble intentions. 

No doubt it will be said that the German Government 
does not object very greatly to these overtures. But that 
is only because the German Government is controlled by 
men of the world and political philosophers who are not 
easily irritated, and who think that it is quite possible 
that they may be able to turn these schemes for the 
limitation of armaments to their advantage. The past 
week has seen a renewed outbreak of these well-meaning 
but mischievous proposals for coming to an understanding 
with Germany in regard to naval rivalry. On Monday the 
Daily Chronicle published a communication three and a 
half columns long from a special correspondent at Berlin 
dealing with Anglo-German relations. We cannot find space 
to summarise the whole article, but the following headlines 
will show its contents :—‘ Sowing the Poison of Preju- 
dice”; “German Commercial Expansion”; ‘“ Colonial 
Transaction”; “ The Bagdad Railway ” ; “ No Limitation 
of Armaments without a Political Understanding”; 
“ Germany’s Financial Resources” ; “The Stress of War 
Burdens”; “Is an Understanding Possible?” The 
general result of the article is that the special representative 
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of the Daily Chronicle in Berlin, who interviewed a 
number of prominent people, was told that England's 
relations with Germany had grown worse of late; that the 
prospect of perfect amity, after five years of Libera) 
government, was as far away as ever; and that though 
statesmen in both countries professed to be most anxious 
to promote friendly relations, no light was seen ahead and 
no progress had been made along the paths which lead te 
peace. Commercial rivalry between the two nations, he 
very truly says, would not in itself engender bad feeling 
but that the mad race in armaments was creating an 
atmosphere of hostitity, and so. forth. No understanding 
in regard to naval armaments, he was told by a person in 
a position of some authority, was possible under present 
conditions. And then came the significant remark which 
students of our relations with Germany have seen expressed 
in almost the same words again and again in the course 
of the armaments controversy :—‘* No question of the 
limitation of armaments could be considered unless it is 
accompanied by a readiness to come to a political under- 
standing.” On this follow certain reflections which usually 
arise in the mind of the British Radical when he talks to 
the skilled diplomats of Germany :— 

“All this was said more in sorrow than in anger. Nothing 
would please Germany more than to come to an understanding 
with England. ‘the workers and the democratic parties have no 
sympathy with the mad race for armaments. The commercial 
classes profess the most friendly feelings towards England. The 
dominating military caste are, of course, always ready for war, and 
in this sense are antiBritish: But militarism, while it pervades 
the whole empire, is subject to the will of the Kaiser. The Kaiser 
is steeped in militarism himself, but he is also full of spirituality, 
While he is quick to defend German interests, he is also sincere in 
his desire for the maintenance of peace. And there is every reason 
to assume that he would welcome an understanding with Great 
Britain. The irritation in some official circles against England is 
great. ‘The deplorable fact is,’ said one gentleman to me, ‘the 
British diplomatic service is honeycombed with hostility towards 
Germany and her interests. We meet it at every turn: there is 
an undercurrent of suspicion and jealousy in every quarter, even 
when it is not open opposition.’ ” 

What does all this mean when it is brought down to 
the commonplace of fact? What is there behind all 
this talk,and what do the Germans really mean when they 
tell us that “ no question of the limitation of armaments 
could be considered unless it is accompanied by a readi- 
ness to come to a political understanding”? What is 
the nature of that political understanding? We 
dislike more than we can say writing anything which 
may seem to tend towards the promotion of illwill in 
international affairs ; but unpleasant as the task is, 
it is absolutely necessary to speak quite frankly on this 
subject, and to insist upon the British public knowing 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
What the German statesmen mean by this talk of a political 
understanding is exactly what they meant a year or two 
ago when they told us in even more threatening language 
that we were attempting to “hem Germany in,” that 
they would never stand it, and that any Power who dared 
to try to hem Germany in should feel the weight of the 
mailed fist,—and soon and so forth. This talk of hemming 
in, and the assertion that limitation of armaments can only 
be obtained by a political understanding with Germany, if 
translated into plain words, amount to nothing less than 
this. Britain can only have the kind of understanding with 
Germany upon which a limitation of naval armaments can 
be based on condition that she gives up the understandings 
arrived at with France and Russia,—understandings the 
effects of which, though the British Government have 
shrunk from putting them into such simple terms, are as 
follows. If either France or Russia, or both, should be 
attacked by Germany and her allies, we shall go to their 
assistance, for we dare not allow Germany to dominate 
the Continent and have Europe at her mercy. ‘There 1s 
the whole thing in black and white. 


As Germany, or rather the ruling caste in Germany, 
wants to dominate the Continent and have the European 
Powers at her mercy, though not necessarily to conquer 
them, she is naturally very much annoyed at the stiffening 
which we have given to those Powers which are not already 
within the sphere of German domination. We are the 
obstacle to the success of German ambitions and aspirations, 
just as we were the obstacle to the success of the Napoleonic 
aspirations. Weare, that is, once again the make-weight in 
Europe. But the German ruling caste are logical and 
practical, and, like other practical and logical people, they 
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remove obstacles from a path which, foolishly or 
wisely—very foolishly, we think—they have marked out 
for themselves. Hence what they desire, to speak quite 
frankly, is partly to bribe and partly to bully us out of being 
the make-weight of Europe,—the check on their far- 
reaching ambitions. That being so, they adopt a very 
patural and obvious piece of strategy, and pretend that it 
ig we who are endangering the peace by the wicked and 
cynical way in which we have encouraged France and 
Russia to reject the reasonable, moderate, and friendly 
overtures of Germany. Exactly in the same way the wolf 
in the fable was furious at the tyrannical and aggressive 
spirit shown by the lamb who would foul the water. 
When the lamb explained his position, he was told that 
he made matters worse by his insulting and aggressive 
talk, which was a positive incentive to ill-feeling and 
unfriendly relations. In truth, the attitude which the 
ruling people in Germany take up when they talk to the 
earnest and philanthropic Radical, though the Radical in 
question does not see it, is this :—‘ Unless you will consent 
to be our brothers, we shall most reluctantly be obliged to 
knock you on the head. Of course if you will be our 
brothers, you will find everything go smoothly and 
pleasantly. You will be relieved of a great burden, and 
you will also have the priceless consolation of having pre- 
served the world from war. Germany, though she objects 
to being hemmed in, and may be obliged to demand her 
rights occasionally in somewhat peremptory terms (as 
happened when she had to speak firmly to Russia the other 
day), has no desire to go to war with anybody if she can 
get what she believes to be her rights without it.’ That is 
what the rulers of Germany really mean when they tell us 
that there can be no limitation of armaments without a 
olitical understanding with Germany. In fact, there can 
be no limitation of armaments unless we enter the sphere 
of German influence, and bind ourselves to stand aside 
while Germany does what she likes on the Continent. 
That, we venture to say, is a price which even the most 
peace-loving Radical will refuse to pay when he clearly 
understands what is being asked of him. 


try to 





THE ANSWER TO THE GERMAN CASE. 


E shall be told, of course, that all we have said 
in the preceding article is pure conjecture, if 
not, indeed, a gross libel upon the statesmen who rule 
Germany. In defence of our view let us point to one 
or two plain facts. The present Government have been 
in office for over five years. They came in not only 
determined to put an end to our rivalry with Germany, 
but fully convinced that Germany had not been 
properly handled in the past, and that they could come 
to an understanding with her. What has been the 
result? Relations with Germany, instead of becoming 
better, have, as the Daily Chronicle says, steadily got 
worse. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s policy simply 
led to a tremendous increase of German activity in ship- 
building. Germany seized the opportunity offered by his 
policy of stopping our shipbuilding to prove that we were 
in earnest to “rush” her own programme. Meantime 
the better kind of public opinion in Germany was 
exasperated, and, as we have always held, not unnaturally, 
by the (in effect) dictatorial and interfering tone of 
those who conducted the campaign for the limitation of 
armaments. In brief, the present Government have 
sincerely tried to get on better terms with Germany, 
have had plenty of opportunities for doing so, have used 
those opportunities to the full, and yet have failed 
completely. That is a fact, and a fact of immense 
significance. The explanation is that there was no making 
terms with Germany except at the price of our entering 
the sphere of German influence, moving in her orbit, and 
deserting France and Russia. 

Another illustration of these general considerations is the 
case of Sir Edward Grey. If ever there was a man who 
loved peace, if ever there was a man who was not bound 
by rigid diplomatic conventions and traditions, if ever there 
Was a man who went to the Foreign Office with his mind 
unclouded by prejudice, if ever there was a man who was 
not awed by rumour or excited by talk of war, or, lastly, 
if ever there was a man who was not liable to be led by 
his subordinates, that man was Sir Edward Grey. Yet 
Sir Edward Grey, it is clear from his public utterances 
and actions, and still more from the things which he has 


not said and not done, though we know he would have 
liked to say and to do them if he could, has shown that it 
is impossible to come to an understanding with Germany 
except on the impossible lines which we have indicated. 
To think that the amateur journalistic diplomat is going 
to succeed where Sir Edward Grey has failed would be 
laughable were it not so tragically naive. We know very 
well that it is now the fashion to say that Sir Edward 
Grey has proved a disappointment, and for members of 
his party to assert that he is unfortunately not the 
earnest Radical they once took him for; but this is a pure 
delusion. Sir Edward Grey remains quite as strong a 
Radical as he ever was. But the force of circumstances 
has obliged him to take—though, we feel quite sure, very 
reluctantly—the line he has taken in foreign affairs. What 
is even more important is that circumstances have obliged 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues to back him up, for 
there has never been any suggestion that the Cabinet have 
been dissatisfied with Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, or believed that he could have done better if he 
had been more Germanophil. They know that if Sir 
Edward Grey cannot be reckoned as a Germanophil, it is 
only because the men who control German policy have not 
allowed him the possibility of being so. 

Let us look further at the facts. The able Germans to 
whom is entrusted the task of talking to our Radicals tell 
them in plain terms that Germany is a long-suffering and 
much-enduring Power whose patience is well-nigh exhausted 
owing to the arrogant, suspicious, and unfriendly action 
of the British Foreign Office and British diplomats. We 
would ask our Radical readers when they hear such talk 
to think of the facts. If this were true, and if our Foreign 
Office really acted as a kind of agent-provocateur, is it likely 
that we should have adopted the attitude which we adopted 
at the Algeciras Conference? There we told France, no 
doubt, that we should stand by her if necessary, but at 
the same time we did everything we could to urge upon 
her not to stand on a punctilio or to show wounded amour 
propre, but to come to reasonable terms with Germany. 
In the same way, when Russia was threatened by 
Germany and Austria, when, in the Emperor's own 
words, Germany in “shining armour” stood by the side 
of Austria and in effect told the Russians that if they 
did not agree with Austria German troops would enter 
Poland within twenty-four hours, was the part we played 
that of an enemy of peace? It is common knowledge 
that, though we were ready to stand by our allies, we did 
our best to make it easy, not hard, for Russia to yield. 

If these facts are disputed, there is one more test of the 
peaceful and sound character of our diplomacy which, in 
our opinion, is conclusive. Italy is bound to England by 
the strongest ties of traditional friendship, and for naval 
reasons, which we need not go into now, is peculiarly 
susceptible to British influence. We can hardly doubt, 
indeed, that if we liked to play an aggressive and 
Machiavellian part in diplomacy, we could do a good 
deal to force Italy out of the Triple Alliance or to 
undermine her position there. It is notorious, however, 
that we have never attempted to play any part of this 
kind, and have never thought of saying to Italy that 
she must make up her mind whether she will be 
friendly with us or with Germany, as she cannot be 
friendly with both. On the contrary, we have helped to 
make it easier for Italy to remain in the Triple 
Alliance, holding that our object was not in any sense to 
hem Germany in, but merely to take precautions against 
the establishment of German domination. When the 
Emperor of Russia paid his sensational visit to the King 
of Italy, our influence was thrown, not in favour of break- 
ing up the Triple Alliance, but of maintaining the sfatus 
quo. Again, we have never shown the slightest jealousy 
or dislike of an improvement in the relations between 
Russia and Germany, but have welcomed such diplomatic 
changes as tending towards peace. For example, the 
Potsdam visit has not caused annoyance in our Foreign 
Office, but rather satisfaction. The better Russia and 
Germany can agree, the better satisfied we shall be, 
because such agreement will make for peace. In truth, 
our consciences are absolutely clear. Our Foreign Office 
and our diplomats, though vigilant to protect our interests 
and to prevent anything which might be called bad faith 
towards Russia and France, have invariably worked for 
peace and against war, and have never attempted to do 








anything which could be regarded as hemming Germany 
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in,—unless of course keeping faith with France and Russia 
and protecting ourselves may be so described. Our 
action can only be described as hemming in if the action 
of the lamb in drinking below where the wolf drank could 
be called fouling the water and making it undrinkable 
for the wolf. 





INSURANCE AGAINST INFIRMITY. 


N dealing with the difficult problem of insurance 
against infirmity, or invalidity as the Germans call 
it, Mr. Lloyd George is apparently proceeding in a spirit 
of caution which is agreeably in contrast with his general 
attitude. Instead of flinging im the face of the public 
some scheme hatched in the secrecy of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee, he is seeking information from the people most 
experienced in dealing with this problem. Last week, 
for example, he received a deputation from the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, and though he and the members 
of the deputation were obviously unable to come to an 
agreement with one another, the conference was certainly 
valuable as a means of pointing out difficulties which have 
to be overcome. 

First and foremost among these is that of per- 
suading a democratic electorate to accept a system of 
compulsory insurance. Even in Germany, where the 
Government is much more autocratic than in Great 
Britain, this difficulty was from the outset appreciated, 
and the German authorities decided to combine their 
system of compulsory insurance with an immediate 
grant of gratuitous assistance to persons already over 
the age of seventy. By launching the scheme under 
these favourable conditions the German Government was 
able to win general acquiescence for its proposals. All 
the old people over seventy were immediately provided for, 
and within four years the infirm people under seventy also 
became entitled to receive benefits under the working of 
the scheme, although of course actuarially their subscrip- 
tions were not by that time sufficient to justify the pay- 
ment of benetits. Very ingeniously, too, under the German 
scheme the scale of payment for infirmity was so arranged 
that after a few years infirmity pensions would become 
more valuable than old-age pensions. This explains how 
it is that in Germany old-age pensions eo nomine 
are rapidly disappearing, being replaced by infirmity 
pensions. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity of instituting an equaily 
eflicient system in this country was lost in 1908 because 
the present Cabinet did not take the trouble to inquire 
into the German scheme until after they had forced their 
own scheme through the House of Commons with the 
aid of the “guillotine.” The country is now committed 
to the expenditure of £12,000,000, or more probably 
£13,000,000, a year for the exclusive benefit of persons over 
seventy, many of whom are not in any need of public assist- 
ance. It would therefore be extremely difficult to finance 
any scheme for universal insurance against infirmity 
without a fresh heavy draft upon the funds of the tax- 
payer. In fairness to Mr. Lloyd George it must be 
admitted that this difficulty is not of his own making, for 
though he now claims the eredit for the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, his earlier speeches made it clear that the Act was 
not of his devising, and that he was much more favourably 
impressed with the German scheme. 

A second difficulty which must be faced, and which did 
not exist in Germany, arises from the fact that in this 
country there is already a vast network of voluntary 
organisations for dealing with the very problem which it 
is now proposed that the Government should attempt to 
solve. The great Friendly Societies by enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice have built up a marvellous system of mutual 
insurance on voluntary lines. If Parliament were 
slavishly to follow the German model, and create a vast 
Government organisation for dealing with insurance 
against infirmity, the Friendly Societies would in a very 
few years be os destroyed. That would be a 
grave national misfortune, for the work of the Friendly 
Societies is not merely financial, it is moral also. They 
teach their members the moral duty of helping one 
another. The members themselves canvass for new 
recruits. They get hold of young men who are wasting 
their lives, and persuade them to join their Society. By 
this work the Societies have helped tens of thousands of 
men and women to help themselves and their families. 





No Government agency could possibly undertake this 
moral work. Therefore we are entirely in agreement 
with the spokesmen of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows when they urge that nothing ought to be done 
to weaken the position of the Friendly Societies. We 
are glad, too, to see that Mr. Lloyd George fully 
accepts this general proposition. But hitherto he has 
not been able to make it clear how he proposes to intro- 
duce compulsory insurance without weakening, or perhaps 
destroying, the Friendly Societies. No blame attaches to 
him for holding back his proposals, for the problem is 
certainly a difficult one. We believe, however, that it is 
not insoluble, and suggest that it could be successfully 
solved on some such lines as the following. 

The two points which have to be dealt with are the 
application of compulsion and the preservation of the 
Friendly Societies. The first is comparatively simple. 
Here the German model can safely be followed. Parlia- 
ment will place upon every employer the obligation of 
deducting each week from his workmen’s wages a sum 
sufficient when added to the employer's contribution to 
efiect the required insurance. ‘The employer will dis- 
charge this obligation by providing for every workman a 
card with fifty-two spaces upon it, into one of which a 
stamp of the requisite amount bought from the post- 
office will be affixed each week. When this has been 
dene every workman in regular employment will have 
been compelled to pay his premium of insurance against 
infirmity. 

Next for the Friendly Societies. In view of the wide 
extension of financially sound Friendly Societies, and in 
view also of the existence of commercial companies, 
such as the Prudential Insurance Company, which 
undertake working-class insurances, there is no neces- 
sity for the creation here, as in Germany, of State 
institutions for insurance. ‘The whole work can be 
carried out by the Friendly Societies and by com- 
mercial cumpanies. All that is necessary is to give 
to the individual workman the choice of the Society 
or company with which he wishes to insure. As soon 
as he has made his choice, his employer will transmit at 
regular intervals, annually or quarterly, the insurance card 
to the secretary of the Society or company. That official 
will then recover from the post-office the value of the 
stamps affixed to the card. Thus the financial circle will 
be completed. The post-office sells the stamp to the 
employer; the employer passes it on to the Society or 
company; and the Society or company obtains from the 
post-office the money paid for the stamp, and assumes 
liability for the imsurance. It may be said that the 
recoguition of the Friendly Societies to this extent by the 
Government would involve a Government guarantee of 
their solvency, and that this in turn would necessitate 
Government contrvl of their investments. We do not 
accept this proposition. All that is necessary is that 
the Government should insist that the Societies and 
companies recognised for the purpose of administering 
the compulsory system of insurance should have their 
accounts audited and published. The workman himself 
would then be responsible for his own choice. No doubt 
the ordinary British workman is unable to estimate the 
solvency of a Scciety or company by reading a balance- 
sheet; but it is certain that he would have plenty of 
friends and advisers to help him in that matter. It 
may be added that the strong Friendly Societies, like 
the Manchester Unity, would probably not have the 
least objection to a Government examination of their 
financial position. Societies which were unwilling to 
accept this test would naturally be suspect. As a matter 
of fact, the Registrar of Friendly Societies already acts 
in a semi-paternal capacity as a friend and adviser of 
these Societies. 

One further point must be pressed. The scheme which 
we have been outlining would, if it stood alone, relieve 
the Friendly Societies of one of the most important of 
their duties,—namely, that of securing new recruits, and 
this would mean the discouragement of voluntary thrift. 
That would be disastrous, and it is unnecessary. ‘The way 
to obviate this evil is to limit the compulsory insurance 
to the minimum. ‘The premium compulsorily payable 
by the workman would be extremely small, and the 
future benefit payable would be equally small. Thus the 
workman would have the means and the motive for making 
a further insurance of his own free will, and here would 
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. rtunity and necessity of what we have 
ee Tee noon work of the Friendly Societies. 

Our last point is that in order to make any scheme of 
compulsory insurance palatable, or even tolerable, to the 
working classes in this country it must not be limited to 
the one danger of infirmity. Many a workman would 
quite fairly say to himself :—“ It may be that I shall 
never be infirm. I may die too soon. Why should I be 
compelled to insure against a danger which I do not par- 
ticularly dread?” Therefore the -scheme should be so 
arranged as to include provision for the certainty of 
death as well as for the risk of infirmity. : 

On these lines we believe that it is possible to secure 
the general consent of the working classes to compulsory 
insurance, and also to preserve, and even to extend, the 

nificent work of the Friendly Societies. It will be 
noticed that the whole of the above argument implies the 
relationship of master and servant, whereas we all know 
that a large number of poor people are not in regular 
employment, and that some are employing themselves as 
small shopkeepers, cobblers, and in similar occupations. 
No system of compulsory insurance can touch all these. 
They must be given, as in Germany, the liberty of 
voluntary insurance, and here again the work of the 
Friendly Societies would be of priceless value. If they 
fail to take advantage of this opportunity, they must 
necessarily fall back upon the Poor Law. In no circum- 
stances at present conceivable shall we be able to dispense 
with the Poor Law, or something analogous to it. The 
Government would therefore be wise not even to attempt 
to make their scheme embrace the men and women outside 
the range of fairly regular employment. If they can 
succeed in dealing with the enormous body of workpeople 
included within that range, it will be a sufficient task for, 
at any rate, one Session. Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint. 








HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. 

HE home life of what we may call middle-class America 

: is very pleasant, at any rate for the young, judging by 

Mrs. Katherine G. Busbey's charming new book, “ Home Life 
in America” (Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d. net). We hear about 
marriage and children, and the expenses of living and enter- 

taining on large or small scales, and about life in the cities 

and in the wilds. Our author begins with the children. 
American children have a bad name abroad; but evidently 
they are fascinating at home, in spite of what seems to us 
the oddest of upbringings. We all knew that better-class 
children outside the circle of the very rich go to the free 
schools. Mrs. Busbey makes us see them setting off: 
“the twinkling by of black and brown stockings on the 

many sturdy legs, or the bobbling of a long line of umbrellas 
held over the many independent little heads of these hardy 
youngsters as they make their transit from comfortable 
homes to the public schools.” But though we were aware 
that they all learned together, we did not know that the 
vhildren of the professional class in America, both boys 
and girls, play in the streets. “Nurse guardianship” is 
very rare, is limited, indeed, to the very rich. Well-dressed 
and well-cared-for little boys and girls take care of them- 
selves or of each other and play on the “side-walks.” “It is 
amusing, after reading some incontrovertibly statistical 
article on the decline of the birth-rate, to walk, or try to make 
a continuous progress along, a residence street in any large 
American city, for you are surrounded by a continual swirl 
of children.” These well-fed little Yankees are bursting with 
energy. “They dodge about you as a post in chasing each 
other; you have to circumnavigate games of hop-scotch and 
jack-stones, until it seems as if Uncle Sam’s miscalculations 
must be solely because of his inability to count his children.” 
No more harm apparently comes of the common games 
than of the common teaching. It gives the children 
independence. Indoors the American mother is able to 
counteract any roughening effect which this liberty might 
have. “In their homes to-day the American children of 
well-to-do parents—children whose mothers are American 
gentlewomen, and whose fathers are prosperous business and 
professional men—are gentle mannered, perfectly obedient, 
outwardly civil, quick to take a hint, and not at all disagreeable 
companions.” A pretty picture of unimpeachable domesticity 
18 put before us of an American evening at home. Both 
parents devote themselves to their children, reading to them, 








helping them with their lessons, &., &c. The boys are 
taught chivalry to their mothers and sisters from their 
infancy. Mrs. Busbey tells the following story as illustra- 
tive of the desired relation between American parents and 
their children :—“In the home of a man who would describe 
himself as ‘just a plain business man’ I discovered, pinned up 
in each of his four boys’ rooms, a typewritten slip of paper, 
put there by the father, with these rules of life thereon :— 
‘Rule L.: Don’t be saucy to your mother; she’s the Queen, 
Rule II.: When you get in trouble come to your dad;-he's 
your best friend. Rule III.: Play the game straight.’” The 
worst thing in American education appears to us to be the 
exciting nature of their “treats.” “The foyers of so-called 
‘high-class vaudeville ’ theatres are thronged on Saturday after- 
noons with children—well-dressed, well-groomed youngsters— 
generally unattended.” Children’s parties seem to be designed 
to destroy their nerves. “At a lawn féte planned for a 
children’s charity, one of the features was a real life-sized 
house put up for the occasion, to be set on fire and 
extinguished by a relay from the city fire department. As the 
flames shot up the children danced about in nervous joy, 
and as the fire-engines dashed in they screamed in nervous 
ecstasy.” 

When boys get to be about fifteen they go, if they are 
destined for the University, to what are called “prep. 
schools.” “Prep.” means preparation. An amount of bully- 
ing goes on at these institutions which would, indeed, alarm 
English parents, accustomed to trust their boys to the sterner 
but far less rough discipline of our public-school life. The 
newcomer at a “prep.” school is liable to be thrown out of a 
rowing-boat on cold dark nights, or to find himself with a 
bag tied over his head astride the bronze horse of a public 
statue in the neighbouring town. Unless pneumonia or broken 
limbs ensue, the masters shut their eyes. 


We do not get from this book a pleasing impression of 
American social life; indeed, for ordinary people who are not 
rich enough to indulge in display there may be said to be none. 
It is not, we are assured, the fashion in the States to ask one’s 
friends into one’s house unless one can offer them a feast or 
an entertainment. The exchanging of ideas and cutlets which 
takes place at such short intervals among ordinary English 
folk is unknown in America, according to Mrs. Busbey. 
Emerson says that friendship requires leisure, and it is 
evident that after their earliest youth American men have no 
leisure. They live in and for their work, and an agreeable 
social life cannot be engendered by women alone. At the 
bottom of their hearts, too, ordinary Americans still hold to 
the old Puritan theory that society means amusement for the 
young, and the middle-aged bave no concern in it. Social life 
means there the arranging by the mother of a “good time” 
for girls and boys, and the paying for it by the father. It is 
amazing to read what a proportion of a professional man's 
income is spent upon his daughters. The “coming out” of a 
girl in America is a serious business indeed. A ball must be 
given at which all that the family can possibly afford must be 
spent, and no one, neither father, mother, nor brothers, is 
unwilling to pinch and sacrifice for the girl’s amusement. 
Her “good time,” nevertheless, is probably short. After 
marriage the difficulty of maintaining a high standard 
of life without adequate servants will weigh upon her 
as long as she lives. Of course certain advantages for 
women arise out of this—to English minds—defect in 
American life. Servants are expensive. The money saved 
through their absence allows the American wife to have 
a great deal more pin-money than her sister of like 
position across the Atlantic. Too often, though, her life 
must be very hard. “In what other country would you find 
a college-education woman doing all of her housework, 
including washing and ironing, and often turning from pre- 
siding over the washtub to go into the parlour to help one 
child in its practice of a difficult passage of Beethoven or 
Chopin, or who, after ten hours of cooking and cleaning, sits 
down to tutor her boys in Latin and Greek for their college 
preparation? Yet this is no sporadic instance, but a type of 
wide representation, particularly throughout the West.” 
Home life in the West, however, appears to be very happy, 
and to be thought very desirable in America to-day. It 
has even, absurd as it sounds, become the fashion. “ More 
and more summer travel sends its tide into the West. 
Indeed, the running of ranches as health retreats or summer 
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resorts is becoming a very profitable feature of life in the 
West. The owners of these ranches get out prospectuses like 
the seashore hotel leaflet, assuring you of all the eomfort under 
heaven, and still they are very assiduous in preserving the 
picturesque effect of the crudeness of early frontier life. For 
the Easterner wants to find the cowboys dressed as they 
do on the stage, and wants to boast on his return to the 
East that he has been ‘roughing it.’ So there are the best 
hair mattresses and springs but rough-hewn log bed- 
steads, and the men about the place wear elaborate ‘chaps’ 
(leather breeches with the outer seams decorated with 
slashed leather fringe) and most ostentatious spurs, and 
the perenniul ‘six-shooter’ protruding from a rear pocket 
with calculated carelessness.” 


The tide of work and play has set West; the East is being 
abandoned; and the description we find here of latter-day 
New England is the only depressing thing in the book. The 
scattered population has become too poor. Abandoned farms 
lower the spirits of the traveller. ‘The effects of meagre 
living, hard work, and suppressed emotion are visible especially 
in the women.” Nerves are weakened too often by poverty and 
hard work. “The bother with the Yankee is he rubs budly at 
the juncture of the soul and body.” Deformed and idiot 
children, Mrs. Busbey declares, are nowhere so common as in 
New England, for the villagers marry among themsélves and 
everybody is related. We spare our readers the almost 
revolting details of this perverted heredity which our author 
quotes on p. 318. The women, Mrs. Busbey says, have neither 
charm nor vivacity; many of them degenerate into conscientious 
drudges. The men would appear to be industrious, dutiful, 
bitter, humorists. If one accepts Mrs. Busbey’s statements as 
accurate, which the present writer is far from doing, one 
cannot help asking oneself whether the American is not a 
creature who requires a money diet. He may no doubt be 
overfed upon it and become gross and secular; without it 
he would scem unable to flourish at all. 


As we put down this book we have a strange impression 
that we have been reading about two distinct and separate 
races, one called women and the other men. Mrs. Busbey 
does not dilate upon divorce, she turns from it, though she 
alludes to it as the great blot upon the social life of the 
States. Nevertheless, notwithstanding co-education, we 
have all through an extraordinary sense of cleavage 
between the sexes. An American woman, we are assured, 
never enters into her husband’s busimess life—which appears 
to be the life by which he is always more or less pre- 
occupied—neither does she ever take the remotest interest 
in politics. On the other hand, she alone is what we call 
cultivated. For her the writers write and all the arts are 
carried on. At the same time, though the American woman 
may be artistic, she is not in her teens romantic, and Mrs. 
Busbey assures us that she never met an American girl who 
read poetry except as aschool task. Again, what Mrs. Busbey 
says of religion in America is remarkable. Religion, like 
poetry, would seem to be aschool task. Parents have, she 
says, some extraordinary shyness about speaking of religion 
to their children. The latter all go to Sunday-school, and are 
all instructed in the various faiths of the nation. We do not 
gather for an instant that no thought is given to the subject. 
The immense output of theological books and human natare 
itself, as well as the evidence of the Sunday-schools, are against 
such an inference; but the religion of the children, like the 
business of the father, is not talked of im the home. Art, 
business, religion, the different ages, and the different sexes 
are all kept separate by some indefinable, invisible, and, as it 
seems to us, disintegrating, power which threatens, though it 
has not yet seriously injured, the happiness of life. Whut is 
it? This book nowhere definitely puts the question, but 
everywhere suggests it,—and suggests no answer. It leaves, 
however, on the mind a vague sense of an all-pervading 
incompatibility. 

We shall no doubt be told that Mrs. Busbey’s picture of 
America home life is greatly exaggerated, or rather completely 
out of drawing. and also wanting im perspective. Very likely; 
but on this point the present writer cannot attempt to judge. 
All he has essayed to do is to summarise Mrs. Basbey’s 
description, and, assuming the correctness of her facts—a 
very large assumption, he admits—to draw certain conclusions 
therefrom. 











THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL IN LONDON, 


[ is a pity that one of the most striking of the proposals 

made for a London memorial to King Edward VI, 
was not published in its full and comprehensive form 
earlier in the year. Monday, November 7th, was the day 
appointed by the Memorial Committee to consider, and, 
as it was believed, to decide finally on, the proposals already 
submitted to them. And on Monday, too late for the 
Committee to turn over the matter in their minds before the 
meeting, a correspondent of the Times made a suggestion as 
to the form the memorial should take which is widely different 
from any of the proposals already selected, and, as it were, 
“starred,” by the Committee. The Committee by Monday 
had narrowed down the proposals before them, a hundred and 
sixty-four in number, to four:—Lord Avebury’s scheme fora 
central hall for the University of London; Lord Esher’s 
suggestion for a museum on the lines of the Musée Carnavalet 
in Paris; Lord Eversley’s proposal for an extension of West- 
minster Abbey ; and a proposal, which, we believe, is backed 
by a petition, for acquiring the Crystal Pulace. The corre. 
spondent of the Times, on the other hand, suggested the pulling 
down of Charing Cross Railway Station and rebuilding it south 
of the river, and then replacing the hideous Hungerford 
Bridge by a noble bridge really worthy of the capital 
of the Empire—The proposal was made in substance by 
Mr. Jobn Burns in his address on October 10th at the Town 
Planning Conference, but its present application is, at 
any rate, new.—At first sight, we must own, the proposal 
seems immensely attractive. London traffic becomes worse 
and worse blocked on Waterloo Bridge every year; Charing 
Cross Station is a hideous building, and Hungerford Bridge 
is a blot on the river and the Metropolis; also, the clearing up 
of the wharves and squalid streets on the Surrey side neigh- 
bouring the new London County Council Hall would be an 
admirable work in itself alone. But it is to be feared that as 
a scheme for a memorial the project is unworkable. One of 
the considerations which the Commitiee have kept steadily 
before them in their labour of selection is that any scheme to 
be adopted “ should be eapable of being carried out for sucha 
sum as would be likely to be raised without difficulty through 
the medium of a Mansion House fund.” That, probably, 
settles the matter. London Bridge in its original, inadequate 
form in 1831 cost half-a-million. The new bridge would cost 
much more. The removing of tbe station buildings and 
erecting them on the other side of the river would make the 
needed sum prodigious. Not even a Mansion House fund, 
we fear, could cope with so huge a need. If the movement is 
to be successful, it must form part of some general scheme 
for embanking the south side of the river. 


The Committee, however, have not yet made their final 
selection. All that they have done is to decide that London 
shall have a statue of King Edward, and they have referred back 
all the suggested schemes, including any which may be made 
subsequently, for further consideration. As for the statue, 
Lord Redesdale, in recommending that it should be worthy of 
the King to whose memory it is to be erected, suggested that 
its cost should be between £50,000 and £70,000. Bat surely 
those figures are unnecessarily high. The worthiness of a 
memorial, after all, does not depend wholly on its cost, and 
£70,000 is a huge sum to pay for a-tatue. Such a sum would 
probably be employed to erect surrounding statuary on & 
large scale, besides the effigy itself, and a memorial taking that 
form would not, in our opinion. be in consonance with the 
ideals which belong to our generation, or with the historical 
career which we seek to commemorate. We may pass on to 
consider the scheme which in all its bearings seems to be the 
most attractive and most workable of the proposals put before 
the Committee, which is Lord Esher’s suggestion for an 
histori¢al muscum in London on the lines of the Musée 
Carnavalet in Paria. One of the first of the many recom- 
mendations in its favour is that there is already in exist- 
ence, handed by an anonymous donor to the late First 
Commissioner of Works, a very large sum intended 
for the pnrehase of objects suitable for just such ® 
muscum, Another recommendation is that the scope 
of the museum can be made commensurate with the 
sam of money subscribed by the London public. But 
the real and paramount point in favour of the proposal is 
the essential interest of the scheme itself. We have many 
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cesoume and institutes in London, but none devoted to the 
illustration of the history of London itself. And think what 
wonderful opportunities for study, for instruction, and for 
‘the realisation of something of the splendour of the history 
of the capital of the Empire such a museum would afford. 
‘We have many of us during the last few years taken a good 
‘deal of interest in pageants. An historical museum would 
hold the London pageant materialised in perpetuity. But it 
would hold more than that. Apart from the methods by 
which such a museum could illustrate history, as, for instance, 
by pictures, engravings, descriptive scenery, and literary 
records, there might be visible examples of the manners 
and customs of our ancestors, of the materials with which 
they worked, and the surroundings in which they thought 
oat the problems of their day. We might have an 
exhibition of national costumes, many of them the clothes 
or dresses which actually belonged to historical persons. 
Models of important London buildings or thoroughfares 
at different stages of their history would give us an idea 
of London as it showed itself, say, to Chaucer, Ralegh, 
"Pepys, and Johnson. We should understand something 
‘of the development of the City from the building of 
Old London Bridge to the day when Kensington was 
still a village, or when English officers like General Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of the colony of Georgia, went snipe- 
shooting in Conduit Mead, where now we see Conduit Street. 
We should look back on the prison systems of the Fleet and 
the Marshalsea ; we should be shown a London without the 
British Museum, the Mint, or Regent Street; we should 
wetch the opening of the London Docks, the piles sunk for 
Blackfriars and Waterloo Bridges, the removal of the turn- 
pikes, the beginning of the penny post, and the opening of 
the railways to Birmingham, Bristol, and Brighton. Collec- 
tions of proclamations would illustrate the social and political 
history of the City; the great commercial houses, doubtless, 
would be proud to exhibit their records; cases of autographs 
and manuscripts would bring famous citizens and authors as 
near to us as the written word can bring them. In short, 
we should realise, perhaps for the first time, something of the 
influence which London since the day of Alfred has had upon 
the history of the world. As Lord Esher says, “if such a 
collection had been begun in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
what a wonderful story it would have told.” But it ia not too 
late to reconstruct something of that story. We may at least 
hope to do for our descendants what we should wish that 
Elizabeth had done for us. 


The question of a site for such a museum occurs at once, 
and the site for the museum suggests, too, a connexion 
with the site for the proposed statue. Wo own that we have 
no great liking for the idea of filling any further space 
in public parks with buildings or statuary. Our parks 
should remain parks,—open stretches of grass with trees 
and water, and flowers bordering broad and sunny walks. 
What would be much more to the purpose than the erection 
of statuary where we now have open grass or gravel would be 
the acquiring of some fine old London house such as the 
historic William and Mary house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
the enclosure of neighbouring ground in order to erect the 
galleries of the museum, and a square or open space for the 
statue. Then the memorial would be complete in itself, 
instead of the statue being isolated in position from the 
building with which it was connected in original intention 
end design. If,as is stated to be the case, Mr. Harcourt has 
already made use of part of the money placed in his hands for 
the acquiring of ob jects for an historic museum, he has doubt- 
less had in his mind the question of a suitable building for 
housing his collection. Possibly his thoughts, too, have 
turned to buildings already in existence. We hope, in any 
case, that the Committee, if they should decide on Lord 
Esher's plan, will not lose sight of the idea of obtaining 
some fine old London building as a nucleus for the 
muscum, and that they may consider the value of combining 
the scheme for a statue into the larger harmonies of the 
memorial, 


If unhappily no worthy relic of Older London could be 
found to form the centre of a museum, why should not 
recourse be had to the south bank of the Thames? The 
Piece of foreshore next the new County Council Hall would 
be an admirable site, and the cost would, we trust, not 
Prove prohibitive, 





THE WASTE OF THE WIND. 


OT long ago we published a paper by Mr. F. T. Bullen 
on “The Passing of the Sailing Ship.” The melan- 
choly fact that the sailing ship is disappearing is hardly to 
be challenged. It leaps to the eye. Everywhere one sces 
steamers taking up the work of the old sailing ship, because 
our modern world depends for its sustenance and orderliness 
on regularity; and the steamer gives, with small reservations, 
a regular service of which the sailing ship was incapable. 
Small coasting vessels, it is true—schooners, brigantines, 
ketches, and barges—are still built in considerable numbers 
to carry cargoes which need not be delivered with promptness, 
but in their case the tendency is towards a regularisation of 
the trade formerly unknown. These vessels are owned by a 
comparatively few proprietors, instead of being distributed 
among many, and they approach a uniformity of size and 
design, The barges which successfully engage in the 
East Anglian and Thames trade are now all over one 
hundred tons, and the old eighty- and sixty-ton barges 
are laid aside and are to be bought cheap. One begins 
to wonder whether this systematising of the trade of 
our smaller coasting vessels may not after all spread 
upwards, and reimport into the dwindling trade of 
ocean-going sailing ships the element of life. Method and 
comparative punctuality might just turn the scale in favour 
of ocean sailing ships, and make it worth while to continue 
to build them. 


It is by no means a new observation that the application of 
steam te ships arrested the development of the sailing ship. 
Contemporaneously with the first steamships wonderful pro- 
gress was still being made in building the fast clippers which 
sailed to the Far East; but steam rapidly conquered all other 
ambitions, and since those days there have been few experi- 
ments in the designing of merchant sailing ships. We have 
heard it suggested by a marine engineer that even the theory 
of wind-power has not been fully explored, and that there is 
still something to be achieved from the lifting-power of wind. 
If his theory could be made at all convincing, it could 
only be by setting it forth mathematically. That is 
impossible here, but it may be said broadly that he rested 
his ideas on the fact that a ship when running tends 
to bury her nose in the sea, and that this tendency 
might.be appreciably counteracted, while the lightness and 
buoyancy of the whole ship would be increased, by the 
supporting power of sails used as planes. We are not rash 
enough to offer an opinion on that subject, but go on to our 
point, which is that we civilised men do consent very easily to 
a considerable waste of a permanent force, not only in 
navigation, but for engineering and domestic purposes. We 
do not live in the “horse latitudes”; the wind is nearly 
always with us. Of course every one who wants a cheap 
motive force has tried to harness the wind. Every child has 
made a paper propellor or a windmill. But can it be said 
that the possible uses of the wind have been as arduously 
investigated as such recently discovered forces as steam 
and electricity and gases? Is it not conceivable that the 
practical uses of the wind are underestimated just because 
they are so familiar? We cannot help thinking that the 
wind will be more variously employed some day, in the 
same way that probably the problem of laying under con- 
tribution the great physical fact of the tides will be solved. 
One would think that the wind could be used for electric 
lighting, yet there is no practical apparatus for the purpose. 
True, the wind is variable and occasionally absent; but as 
electricity can be stored, one might suppose that this was the 
very case in which variability did not particularly matter. 


Our thoughts have been turned to the future of merchant 
sailing ships by the great German ship ‘ Preussen,’ which has 
been driven ashore near Dover. She is the largest sailing 
ship in the world, and for some eight years she has made her 
voyages between Germany and Chile with a punctuality which 
has astonished all who have watched them. As every one 
knows, there is no route on which there are more marked 
differences in the times of voyages than on the Horn route. 
Yet the ‘ Preussen’ has made her voyages out and home with 
a variation of only a few days. She has more than once 
doubled the Horn four times in the year. We know that 
German sailing ships are better manned than British sailing 





ships; but we should like to know whether this is made 
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financially possible only by subsidies. If it is, our own ships 
could not be expected to compete with German ships; nor 
should we urge them to try, as the German advantage is in 
‘that case an unreal one, and can have no permanent effect on 


‘commercial competition. But is there not an explanation in 
the use of a type of ship which has not been tried in Great 
‘Britain? Just as large barges pay and small barges do not, 
is it not likely that large sailing ships would pay, although our 
barques and full-rigged ships of a thousand to two thousand 
tons scarcely do so? The ‘ Preussen, which was stranded 
-through no fault of her navigable qualities, but through a 
series of mischanees, is nearly six thousand tons gross,— 
as big as some of the P. and O. liners which run to 
Australia. 

‘he same principles which are at work in the large American 
coasting schooners are as far as possible employed in her. 
Everything, it has been said of the American schooners, is 
driven by machinery except the ship; the sails are set by 
machinery, the ship is lighted by machinery, the ship’s 
derricks are worked by machinery. Such ships are managed 
adequately by small crews. Of course the system of small 
crews cannot be safely employed in crossing the ocean, nor 
can machinery be applied to setting square sails as it can 
to the much simpler fore-and-aft sails. The American 
schooners, with their five, six, or seven masts, are able to run 
for shelter on the coast. Their fore-and-aft rig is most 
unsuitable for ocean voyages owing to the dangers of gybing 
before heavy winds. In 1907 one of these large American 
schooners which crossed the Atlantic was totally lost off the 
Scilly Isles. But still, even in square-rigged ships a greater 
use of labour-saving apparatus is possible. If that were 
done, perhaps the condemnation of sailing ships would prove 
to be premature. We venture to say that this will almost 
certainly be so if auxiliary power from internal-combustion 
engines can be applied to large ships. For, after all, wind is 
cheaper than steam, if only speed and regularity in transport 
can be obtained, and ships can be worked with small crews. 
.The ‘Preussen,’ unless her remarkable voyages are only a 
series of coincidences, has obtained both speed and regularity. 
.Have we nothing to learn from her? And if we have, why 
should we continue to waste the wind? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A THREATENING LETTER. 

{To rue Eprron or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I think the Spectator would be well advised in future 
to close its columns to attacks on Mr. Patrick Ford as well as 
to refer to him with decency itself. Mr. Ford is an American 
of high character and position, whose public life during two 
generations has been open as the day, and whose writings 
during that time have decisively influenced American events. 
There are few men better known or more highly regarded ‘in 
America, and that being so, one is inclined to take little 
account of the raving attacks of the scribe who shelters his 
small personality under the psendonym of “X.” Heaven 
forbid that I should attempt to vindicate Mr. Ford’s character 
and career before the aspersions of that creature. What he 
and others like him think of Mr. Ford and those for whom he 
speaks matters little. The world is changing pretty rapidly, 
and it will be well for the Spectator to recognise that fact. It 
may scem impossible to the Spectator to conceive of a time 
when the Tory papers of Britain will not be allowed carte 
blanche in the vilification of men whose ruling motive is a love 
for Ireland. Nevertheless, that time is near at hand. There 
are millions of the best citizens of America who are as 
devoted to Ireland as any one living within its four seas, and 
Mr. Ford is among the most respected of their. leaders. 
What “ X.” regards as Mr. Ford’s dishonour, be and they 
regard as the best work of bis life. There is so much in the 
point of view. Mr. Ford is far more capable of injuring you 
than you are of injuring him, so even though your corre- 
spondent is three thousand miles away and hides behind a 
pseudonym, a stopper should be put on his impertinence.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Benepicr FirzPaTRiIck. 

Columbia Literary Agency, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Now I rely on your courage and honesty to publish this. 

{It is curious to note how readily a section of Mr. Ford’s 














countrymen adopt the device of the threatening letter 
Though the above letter has not the usual picture of a coffin 
or open grave at the head, the meaning is, we presume, the 
same. We are, of course, quite willing to admit that Mr. 
Ford is far more capable of injuring us than we are of 
injuring him, but we think it a little unfair to add moral to 
physical menace, and to use the former to extort publication, 
“Rory of the Hills” never, as far as we remember, makes an 

such demands. In truth, we are getting a little tired of the 
attempts of correspondents to force their way into our 
columns by insinuations that we dare not publish their 
vituperative nonsense.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND MR. PATRICK FORD, 
[To tae Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—I am sorry to trouble you further with a controversy 

into which, by no wish of mine, my name has been brought, 

But since your correspondent “ X.” cannot understand the 

gist of my last letter, let me make it plain to your readers, 

“X.” says that he is a Home-ruler, but must dissociate 
himself from Mr. Redmond’s following because we accept help 
from Mr. Patrick Ford, who twenty years ago advocated the 
use of dynamite. “ X.” now gives in his adherence to the All- 
for-Ireland League, whose chief figure is Mr. William 
O’Brien. Now I have shown that Mr. O’Brien not merely 
took help from Mr. Ford, and thanked him for it, but that 
even in his later political development, when he had retired 
from the Irish Party, Mr. O’Brien emphatically and 
eloquently justified the presence of Mr. Ford in the 
Constitutional movement. “ X.’s” leader of to-day stands 
precisely upon this matter where Mr. Redmond and 
the rest of us do. He welcomes the presence in the Con- 
stitutional movement of a man whom that movement has 
drawn away from the extremists. And since “X.” is by way 
of knowing America, he must be perfectly well aware that if 
Mr. O’Brien went to America to preach the All-for-Ireland 
League, he would find support only in the Clan-na-Gael,— 
because the remnants of the physical force party recognise 
that the serious obstacle to their influence is the strength of 
the Constitutional movement. They would support him as a 
wrecking policy. 

I confess that “ X.’s” protestations on this matter seem to 
me so entirely insincere that I personally draw the inference 
that his object is not so much to advance Home-rule as to 
damage the prestige of the Nationalist Party. And I confess 
also that I cannot see the inconsistency with which he charges 
me. Mr. O’Brien five years ago described Mr. Ford as a man 
who had done much to remove illwill from between England 
and America,—that is, as an extremist who had fallen into 
line with the moderates. When I cite that view and endorse 
it respectfully, it seems to me that I give a fresh proof of 
Mr. O’Brien’s insane folly of to-day. For insane folly it is to 
describe Patrick Ford as a peacemaker, and then tell the 
Protestants of Ireland that their liberties are imperilled by 
the influence of Mr. Devlin. 

Lord Dunraven mars his recent appeal to the Unionists of 
the North by an unworthy attempt to rake up this feeling, 
—or, rather, to pretend to Englishmen that Irish Protestants 
are really in dread of what he calls the secret sectarian 
organisation that is supposed to dominate our politics. Let 
me state two significant facts. The electorates of Derry City 
and West Belfast are very similar; in each there is a small 
majority of Protestants on the register. In Derry Mr. Shane 
Leslie, a very brilliant young man, son of an old and well- 
known county family, and in no way connected with the 
Order of Hibernians, was the candidate. He got less than 
fifty Protestant votes. In West Belfast Mr. Devlin, the head 
of the Ancient Order, the target of all the bitterest abuse, 
wus returned by a majority of nearly six hundred, and must 
therefore have got over five hundred Protestant votes,— 
which in Ulster is portentous. The truth is that Ulster 
Unionists are neither deterred by fear of “ Molly Maguires” 
nor greatly attracted by those qualifications which would have 
made of Mr. Leslie a typical “ All-for-Ireland” candidate,— 
had he not possessed enough courage and consistency to 
support the Home-rule cause in the only way by which it can 
be efficiently supported.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

STerHen Gwyn. 

[Thongh the decision is not quite fair to “ X.,” we cannot 
devote any’ more of our space to this correspondence. We 
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must point out, however, that Mr. Ford’s patronage of dynamite 
is not, as Mr. Gwynn tries to believe, something abandoned 
twenty years ago. As our correspondent Mr. P. G. Cambray 
reminded us on October 22nd, the Irish World of June 8th, 
1907, contained an article by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet in 
defence of the use of dynamite in Ireland. To it Mr. Patrick 
Ford added this significant comment :— 

“J amin entire agreement with the views expressed and the 
conclusions reached by Dr. Emmet; but like Dr. Emmet himself, 
I am also in sympathy with the United Irish League and_ tho 
Irish Parliamentary Party, so admirably led by Mr. John 
Redmond.” 

—Ep. Spectator.] 





INDIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
[To ras Eprros or raz “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—The time is at hand to decide upon some line of policy 
for the next Imperial Conference. So far as one can learn, 
it has been arranged to discuss the official status of the High 
Commissioners of the Dominions and a few other matters of 
equal levity ; and if one may take certain hints as representing 
the official attitude, there is a mind to treat all the large 
questions as satisfactorily settled, leaving to future Confer- 
ences the task of adjusting the gold braid on the Imperial 
uniform. Defence, for example, I have heard it explained in 
a high quarter, “ was settled by the last Defence Conference.” 
Yet so far from being “settled,” Imperial defence organisa- 
tion is, in truth, only begun. It is true that apparently there 
is no work of conversion remaining to be done. From two 
opposite quarters there have come remarkable movements 
towards unity. Great Britain has altogether abandoned the 
attitude of the wise parent who knows what the children 
should want to do, and is determined that they shall do it. 
Australia, the unruly but generous-hearted child of the 
family, which was ready to revolt at Eureka, which sent back 
the last shipload of British convicts in the teeth of British 
warships, is enlisting a citizen army after the plans of Lord 
Kitchener, and a navy the organisation of which follows 
without the change of a comma the suggestions of the 
British Admiralty. Nevertheless the organisation of Imperial 
defence is but begun; and if Imperial defence is a banned 
subject at the next Imperial Conference, the progress of that 
organisation will receive a serious check. 

One great fault is that India has been altogether neg- 
lected in the scheme of co-ordination for the safety of the 
Empire. That is a matter which calls for prompt attention. 
All that there is of patriotism in the British Parliament 
should be summoned now to see that the Imperial Conference 
of 1911 does discuss the defence question, and that India is 
represented at that Conference. The importance of India in 
any scheme of Imperial defence is lucidly explained in “An 
Imperial Military System,” by Captain D. I. Macaulay 
(Clowes and Sons). From that short pamphlet can be gained 
a clear idea of a complete Imperial defence policy, naval and 
military. In some details its observations have been put out 
of date by the last Defence Conference; but in regard to 
India the position is still exactly as he stated it last year. 
The pamphlet might be taken as the basis for discussion at 
the next Imperial Conference on Defence. 

Briefly, the position in regard to India is this. India is at 
once a great source of strength and of weakuess,—of strength 
because of its great wealth, of weakness because of the 
demands its garrisoning makes on the military resources of 
Empire. No scheme of Imperial defence which ignores India 
can culculate properly either the extent of the danger or the 
means to meet the danger. It is a railway balance-sheet with 
the coal bill and the passenger traffic both left out of con- 
sideration, Captain Macaulay suggests that with a full 
Imperial organisation of defence the supply of reinforcements 
to India in time of war might be entrusted to a large extent 
to the self-governing Dominions (three of which, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, are much nearer to India 
than is Great Britain); that thus the British Army would be 
relieved of a great burden, and the Indian taxpayer also; that 
in return the responsibility could be put upon India of main- 
taining (though not providing) an Indian Ocean Fleet (manned 
by British sailors). It would take up too much space to 
attempt any detailed description of a plan which shows a bold 
geographical strategy as well as a sound political instinct. 
(Imperial defence is partly a matter of strategy; it is also partly 
& matter of studying the susceptibilities of the various partner 








nations.) But in a sentence or two the advantages of such an 
organisation can be indicated. The Indian Ocean Fleet from 
its Singapore base would dominate the Pacific. Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand alike would be guarded on a com- 
manding flank against any attack from Asia. The national 
feeling of India would be gratified by the more direct 
participation in the work of the Empire. Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand would, at the price of a light military 
responsibility, secure naval guard of their Pacific frontiers. 

I think that with discussion this plan, or something near to 
it, would get prompt Imperial acceptance. I can recall in the 
early days of the universal service agitation in Australia often 
suggesting from the platform that one benefit from the 
system, besides securing our national integrity, would be the 
power it gave to throw an expeditionary army into Asia if 
that were needed; and the suggestion was always warmly 
welcomed. The people who cheered it probably objected as 
strongly as I did when an effort had been made some years 
previously by an English Commander-in-Chief to limit 
Australian military organisation to the raising of an expedi- 
tionary force, leaving our national defence solely to the 
British Navy. The attitude of the overseas Dominions, as I 
read it—certainly the attitude of Australia—is that we are 
prepared to do nothing that we are ordered to do; that 
we are prepared to do anything that is fair and right after 
full and free discussion. It has been the experience of every 
Imperial Conference that difficulties vanished so soon as they 
were discussed. There is too much of parental pride on the 
one side, of filial affection on the other, to allow of a deadlock 
arising out of any debate. There is too much of the stubborn 
British pride on all sides to allow of anything but a deadlock 
when it is sought to give orders instead of calling a Council. 
An Imperial discussion next year on Imperial defence with 
India represented is more than advisable; it is necessary. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Fox. 

73 St. James's Street. 


[As our readers know, we hold that India ought to do far 
more than she does in the matter of naval defence. For that 
reason we desire a revival of the Indian Marine. If at the 
same time our other Asiatic Dependencies—7.e., Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, the Malay Federation, and Hong-kong— 
were to do their part, we should have made a great step in 
advance. If, further, New Zealand and Australia would 
co-operate, our naval position in the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific might be rendered far stronger than now. By all 
means let the point be discussed at the next Conference ; but 
why not go further, and appoint a Committee to decide the 
proportion of naval power which should fairly be provided 
by India and the other Asiatic Dependencies of the Crown? 
At present we have no data available. We all admit India’s 
duty to protect her land frontiers. Why not also her 
shores P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
(To tax Epiror oy tHe “Srecrator.”"] 
S1z,—The letter of “A Parish Minister” in your last issue 
needs a brief answer. The matter of Confirmation from the 
earliest times seems to have been (1) the laying on of hands; 
(2) unction; or (3) both. The Bishop is the ordinary minister 
of Confirmation; thus in the West he himself confirms, in the 
East priests confirm with unguent episcopally consecrated, and 
it is under this condition that priests in the Roman Church 
are in very rare instances allowed to administer this 
Sacrament. The only difficulty in the way of Confirmation 
by priests in the Anglican Church is the modern disuse of 
unction. And, at any rate amongst High Churchmen, 
“ A Parish Minister” will find little prejudice in favour of the 
Anglican method as against the Eastern or the Latin, for wo 
believe that the grace of Confirmation is equally conferred by 
all three. If the Eastern method would conciliate Presby- 
terians, that alternative might well be admitted in any 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
United University Club. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 





[To tre Eprrorn or tae “Srexctator.”) | 
S1r,—Your correspondent of last week, “ A Parish Minister,” 
asks for information as to the form of Confirmation in the 
Roman Church: such may also be of interest to your other 
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readers, The Bishop first imposes his hands in general over 
all who are to be confirmed, and next anoints each one in 
particular with the holy chrism. Whilst anointing the fore- 
head of each person the following form of words is used by 
the Bishop:—“I sign thee with the sign of the Cross, I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” The 
Bishop gives each person a little blow on the cheek, saying: 
“Pax tecum.” The meaning of this is that the person con- 
firmed must now be ready to bear all things, even blows, for 
Christ. In very rare cases a priest may administer this 
Sacrament if, on account of the difficulty of access toa Bishop, 
the Pope should delegate to him power to do so. But even 
in this case the oil must have been blessed by a Bishop. 
With regard to Holy Communion, whilst it is not uncommon 
for members of the Church of England to present themselves 
at Catholic altars abroad (unknown to the officiating minister), 
such action is an impertinence, and quite contrary to the 
ruling of those in authority. Were a Roman Catholic to take 
the Communion in the Church of England, such act would 
be one of absolute apostasy.—I am, Sir, &e., A Papist. 





ENGLAND, TURKEY, AND PERSIA. 
(To rue Eprror or tre “ Specraror.””} 
S1r,—Will you allow me, notwithstanding the difference of 
our points of view, to say a few words on the article concerning 
“The Mohammedan Appeal to Germany” which appcared in 
your issue of October 29th P 

You express the opinion that the Turks who made the 
protest and appeal in question “might have taken more 
trouble to understand what British policy in Persia is,” and a 
little further on you express the conviction “that all sensible 
Englishmen would regard with dismay the thought of occu- 
pying and administering Southern Persia as we occupy and 
administer Egypt.” I confess with the deepest regret that I 
believe the Turks see much more clearly than do most English- 
men whither the recent actions of the British Foreign Office 
are leading us, whether it be the goal at which they are 
aiming or the rocks on which they are drifting. The case of 
Egypt, to which you refer, offers too close a parallel to be 
ignored, and in this connexion I eannot refrain from citing a 
remark mude by Lord Cromer in the first volume of his 
“Modern Egypt” :— 

“When Lord Granville deprecated a British or Anglo-French 

armed intervention in Egypt, there can be no doubt that he meant 
what he said, and, moreover, that he had behind him the pre- 
ponderating weight of British public opinion.” 
What I fear is that, substituting “Sir Edward Grey” for 
“Lord Granville,’ “ Anglo-Russian” for “ Anglo-French,” 
and “ Persia” for “ Egypt,” this sentence, or something like 
it, may be written in a few years’ time by the future chronicler 
of the “inevitable” results which will have followed from a 
policy into which we have “drifted by accident,” though it 
may appear in Imperialist eyes “not only right, but also 
most in accord with British interests” (Lord Cromer, op. cit., 
p. 330). If it be true that “he who desires the end sanctions 
the means,” it is equally true that he who employs the 
means must be supposed to desire the end. Both Turks and 
Persians are sufficiently familiar with the history of former 
“inevitable” oceupations of Mohammedan lands by England, 
Russia, and France to make them thoroughly alarmed at the 
present course of events in Persia; nor does the similarity of 
our modern doctrine of “the inevitable” in politics to their 
supposed theological tenets concerning “Kismet” afford 
them material consolation. 

I trust, Sir, that you will not lend your countenance to 
what I must regard as the erroneous and dangerous notion 
advanced by certain sections of the British Press that the 
Constantinople meeting was “engineered” by Germany or by 
any one else. It was undoubtedly, in my opinion, a genuine 
and spontaneous manifestation of the indignation and 
alarm aroused throughout the Mohammedan world by what 
they can only understand as a combined Anglo-Russian 
attack on the freedom and independence of the most ancient, 
the most civilised, and the most harmless and unaggressive 
of the surviving independent Mohammedan States. I wish I 
could share your belief that that indignation and alarm are 
unfounded. 

Lastly, you observe in your “News of the Week” that 
“the only country whicb orenpied Persian territory without 








excuse is Turkey herself.” Is this quite a fair way of putting 
it? For nearly a century Turkey bas had no reagon to fear 
any act of aggression from Persia, her peaceful and inoffensive 
neighbour. But now that Azarbayjin is filled with Russian 
troops she has cause for grave anxiety, especially as, not. 
withstanding all promises to the contrary, these troops show 
no sign of departure. If Russia has commercial interests 
in Persia, so has Turkey; if Russia claims that her nationals 
need protection, has not Turkey the same claim P 

No doubt Persia would prefer not to see Turkish troops 
occupying her territory; but they do not excite one tithe of 
the apprehension aroused by the Russian army of occupation, 
Much has been said of the hostility between Sunni and Shi'a 
Mohammedans; but much has been done in recent years to 
abate that hostility, and, even apart from religion, there is a 
community of culture and Weltanschauung between all 
Muslims which constitutes a great bond of solidarity, 
Within the last three years I have met and conversed with 
scores of Persians, many of them prominent leaders of the 
people, and while all have expressed fear of Russia, not 
one, I think, has complained of Turkey, whom they rather 
regard as their chief support, believing that both nations 
will stand or fall together.—Apologising for the length of 
this communication, I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp G. Browns, 





THE RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

(To raz Epiror or tus “Sprcrator.’’)} 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article in the last issue 
upon “ The Resignation of the French Ministry ” in connexion 
with the strike upon the railways, in which you state your 
prepossession in favour of a workman’s absolute right to do 
what he likes with his labour, and indicate the undesira- 
bility as a general rule of State intervention between the 
combatants in an economic war. I was myself in France 
throughout the whole period of the strike, and I in fact 
travelled upon the Nord Railway at a time when it was 
popularly supposed in England that trains were not running 
at all. A guard or an engine-driver is none the less com- 
municative because he is at war with his employers, and if 
approached in a not too serious vein will often frankly tell 
what is passing in his mind. 

May 1 briefly summarise the position? A general strike 
had been ordered by the leaders of the railway servants’ 
societies owing to the admitted grievances in Paris only of 
unskilled workmen of the lowest grade. All the officials 
throughout France were forthwith called upon to cease work 
in support of an infinitesimal minority. On several systems, 
particularly the P.-L.-M., they flatly ignored the command. 
On the Nord and on the Ouest Etat they obeyed without 
any great enthusiasm, for they would much rather have gone 
on comfortably with their ordinary duties. The action of 
M. Briand, however, it may be judged, was in fact welcomed 
as opening to them the one course by which they might 
honourably return to work without playing their comrades 
false. 

Iam impelled therefore respectfally to traverse your state 
ment that M. Briand has earned a good deal of illwill among 
the working classes. It may well have been the reverse, and 
he may be credited with the sagacity to have been aware of 
this. For in reality he gave them the very opportunity, which 
they could not easily make for themselves, of dissociating 
themselves from the tyranny of their Trade-Unions. From @ 
Trade-Union point of view such an action is no doubt a 
menace; but in this ease it enabled a society of persons to 
escape from the hasty impulses of its administrators. 

There is another aspect on which I offer no suggestion, but 
rather ask for information. You do not refer to it in your 
article. Apart altogether from whether it was justifiable, 
how far was it legal for the State actually to mobilise railway 
servants to carry on their ordinary work for the profit of their 
employers? In this ease the men were not merely called up 
as soldiers to work trains for the carriage of troops and 
military supplies, but also to convey passengers and ordinary 
merchandise. I should be interested to see more light 
thrown upon this important question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. C. V. 

[M. Briand’s answer would, we presume, be in effect, Salus 
reipublicae suprema lex. It ail depends upon whether the safety 
of the State was or was not really threatened. We cannos, 
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ver, just now open our columns to a discussion of this 
svestion, interesting and important though it no doubt is.— 


Ep. Spectator. } 





INDUSTRIAL ANARCHY. 
[To rz Eprrom or tam “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—May not these present discontents in some measure 
arise out of the maladministration of the Education Acts P 
Iattack nobody directly; I blame nobody, for I must myself 
bear my share of any blame as I am a governor and a manager 
of achools, and have not fought as hard as I ought to have 
fought, nor have I resigned when powerless. The same 
causes from which the discontents in India spring are the 
origins of similar unrest in the United Kingdom. You will 
remember, Sir, a review in the Spectator on “The Old 
Missionary,” by Sir W. Hunter, I think. You quoted a 
remark of the old missionary to the head of the district. 
Writing from memory, it was something like this :—‘I fear 
we are educating a race of young people without religion, 
without discipline, and without contentment. What will be 
the end of it all?” —I am, Sir, &., SENeEX. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE LAW LORDS. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have noticed one or two speeches by Labour Members 
of Parliament in which the House of Lords as a Court of Law 
and the House of Lords as a Legislative Chamber have, with 
reference to the Osborne judgment, been either maliciously or 
ignorantly confused. This brought to my recollection a 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George delivered at Bacup in November, 
1904, an important portion of which was devoted to the 
advocacy of self-government in local affairs for Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. For Wales he pleaded the right to 
settle her own affairs in such matters as education and tem- 
perance. With regard to Scotland he proceeded as follows :— 
“They are quarrelling about the Churches there. There are 
the Wee Kirkers and the Free Kirkers, and they are quarrelling 
about doctrines several of us never heard about, and they settle 
religious questions of that sort in the most irreligious assembly in 
the world. (Laughter and cheers.) It was settled, I believe, by 
the House of Lords (laughter), by men who had never been inside 
a Presbyterian church, and I should not be surprised to hear that 
they were not very often in any other (laughter) ; but is not that 
a matter for the people of Scotland to settle, their own religious 
affairs—their own religious doctrines which nobody can under- 
stand but Scotsmen? (Hear, hear.) The same thing applies to 
the people of Ireland. ..... Take these things out of the hands 
— Imperial Parliament.””—Manchester Guardian, November 7th, 
1 


The above speech was delivered subsequent to the judgment 
of the House of Lords in the Scotch Free Church case. The 
whole passage has clearly only one object,—namely, to repre- 
sent a judgment of the Law Lords as a legislative action of 
the Second Chamber, and by this misrepresentation to injure 
that Chamber in the opinions of his hearers. 

I thoroughly understand and sympathise with your 
reluctance, so far as your duty permits, to join in any issue 
with Mr. Lloyd George; but the above quotation is such an 
example of his besetting vice that I have thought attention 
should be drawn to it by publicity in your columns. Mr. Lloyd 
George's vice—misrepresentation of facts and suppression of 
trath—appears in almost every platform speech he makes, 
and is far more grave than his indulgence in bad language, 
which may be due to bad training and ensuing lack of self- 
control, faults which are not essentially immoral. I have only 
further to point out that, the context dealing as it does with 
local self-government, the reference to the House of Lords as 
an “assembly,” and the epithet “irreligious,” forbid his 
sheltering himself under the pretext that he spoke against an 
English Court dealing with Scots law.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. H. OrMERop. 

54 St. George’s Road, Warwick Square, S.W. 





TARIFF REFORM AND A REFERENDUM. 
(To raz Eprron or rae “Sprecraror.”’) 

51r,—Did you notice the following cutting from the second 
leader in the Morning Post of Wednesday P—“ All Tariff 
Reformers would, we imagine, readily agree to the sub- 
mission of their policy as an isolated issue to judgment by 
Referendum.” It strikes me as worthy of your notice in 
connexion with your recent leaders on disclosing a tariff and 
giving people an opportunity of voting on it before it becomes 
law.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND ASIATIO 
COMPETITION. 
[To raz Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—You have permitted me now and again during the past 
eight years to draw attention to the inevitable depreciation of 
gold because of the metallic inflation of the world’s currencies. 
Ihave not read Professor Ashley’s articles to which you referred 
on October 22nd; but he makes no new discovery, in that 
Mill's “quantity theory” of money has not been relegated to 
Saturn. The real novelty of the present position of prices is 
in this,—the prices of perishable commodities (food) are being 
pushed up by the unexampled increase of our gold-supplies. 
But the great fall in the silver exchanges (especially since 
1906) is enabling Asia and cheap Asiatic labour to supply 
all non-perishable products into which labour enters largely, 
such as pig-iron, at unprecedentedly low prices. Hankau is 
now delivering pig-iron in whole cargoes f.o.b. for 16} taela 
per ton, which at the present rate of exchange is about 
two guineas, whereas this 164 taels at the old rates of exchange 
(1873) would have been £5 10s. No furnace attended by white 
labour can approach any such figure of cost of production as 
two sovereigns (gold) per ton, and with the exploitation of 
the great Shansi iron and coal field our Western furnaces 
must, if seems to me, close down unless exchange greatly 
advances. For it is not only that Asia can now sell pig in 
our markets at prices hitherto inconceivable, but the wages 
of our ironworkers must needs advance because of the 
advance in food prices. What applies to pig-iron will be 
found to jeopardise also such staple industries as cotton, 
jute, leather, and especially all steel products. We cannot 
compete with China unless the price of silver rises one 
hundred per cent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moreton FREWEN. 





THE SURREY VETERANS’ PARADE. 

(To rae Eprror or tee “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Awakened from the usual decorous English repose and 
insular self-satisfaction, I read with great pleasure your article 
of June 25th last on the above subject, telling us how some 
thirteen hundred old soldiers of many kinds and many sorts 
paraded at the Horse Guards before the Minister for War and 
the most notable Generals of our generation to show there is a 
Reserve of Veterans. I will not repeat your most excellent 
article, if I may say so, but I wish to say that here in far- 
away Somersetshire we are trying to carry out your ideas. I 
hardly know whether Surrey or you, Sir, can claim precedence. 
I do not think either of you, in your ideas of patriotism, will 
care who gets the best of it so long as you get the old soldiers 
of England, every man Jack of them, to register their names 
and addresses on a Veteran Reserve. The movement in this 
county is under the direction of distinguished officers, and I 
am sure it will be an entire success. But I want to ask you, 
Sir, if other counties are doing the same thing as Surrey and 
Somerset. As you remark in your article, we ought to get 
one hundred and fifty thousand men already trained as a 
Veteran Reserve. I enclose a newspaper to show what we 
are doing in quite a small area, and I most sincerely trust the 
same thing is being done generally in other counties in 
England. All the men I am alluding to will, I believe, attest 
themselves for service unless debarred by reason of the War 
Office age-limit of fifty years for privates, which should be 
raised to fifty-five, and the four years’ limit of service for 
Volunteers might with advantage be lowered to three and so 
embrace a considerable number of suitable men. In the Boer 
War there was no limit of age: I saw boys and old men 
fighting against us. Surely the conditions in England would 
be very similar should it be necessary to call out the Veteran 
Reserve.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. Hartey, 

Colonel (retired). 
Ilminster, Somerset. 


[We are delighted to hear that Somersetshire is determined 
not to be behind Surrey, and we hope other counties will 
rapidly follow suit. There is not the slightest reason why they 
should not do as well as, or even better than, Surrey, for Surrey 
had no advantages, but rather the reverse, since county esprit 
de corps is necessarily apt to be somewhat impaired in the 
Metropolitan counties. Surrey, again, has no definite county 
centre.. We agree that fifty-five years of age and three years 
in the Volunteers would be improvements.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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CONSCRIPTION OR UNIVERSAL SERVICE? 
[To tue Epiror or tug “Specraror.””] 
Sir,—At a time when universal service is often spoken of as 
conscription, it may be allowable to submit definitions of each 
—on upproval. 

Conscription is essentially the old rough-and-ready way of 
calling for a certain number of men without caring how they 
are obtained. If sufficient volunteers are not forthcoming 
lots may be drawn, and when a well-to-do man is “ unlucky” 
he is at liberty to pay a substitute. Though the French 
coined the word and carried “conscription” to extreme 
lengths, Shakespeare had already described its results in 
Henry IV., Part L., Act IV., Sce e ii—*If I be not ashamed 
of my soldiers, I am a sonsed gurnet,” &.—and just as 
Falstaff refused to “march through Coventry with them,” 
80 might any statesman decline to revive the institution. 

Not so with universal service. ‘ riginally introduced in 
Prussia after her disastrous defeat by Napoleon in 1806, it 
provides that every sizable, well-behaved youth on reaching 
military age shall be trained unless the law exempts him, and 
shall serve in defence of his country for a period which varies 
in different countries. The best British authorities agree, 
however, that if a child be taught its duty from the first, and 
be given appropriate facilities to practise it in boyhood, the 
only training needed at eighteen years of age is for the 
infantry four months, and for the other arms six, followed in 
the next three years by a few weeks’ annual service in the 
Territorial Army, together with a liability to rejoin it in 
emergency until the end of his thirtieth year. 

Russia is believed to be the only European nation now 
content with conscription, which was superseded by universal 
service in France after 1870, in other countries as opportunity 
offered, and Spain showed dissatisfaction last year.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Hersert M. Wyatt, Commander, R.N. 

10 Vale Road, Bournemouth. 





WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
[To tux Epiror or tae “Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—I see that in your issue of the 5th inst. you quote the 
figures given by Mrs. Humphry Ward as to the results of a 
postcard canvass on woman suffrage at Croydon, which 
showed a large majority against suffrage. May I ask you as 
a matter of fairness to give publicity in your columns to the 
results of a house-to-house canvass of women (chiefly, though 
not quite exclusively, municipal voters) recently made in 
Godalming and the surrounding district? Of 791 women 
visited, 612 were suffragist, 61 anti-suffragist, 118 neutral. 
Seventy-nine per cent. of those asked to sign the municipal 
voters’ petition asking Parliament to grant immediate facilities 
for the passage into law of the “ Conciliation Bill” did sign.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Jutira COC, CHANCE. 

Orchards, Godalming. 

[Though we must adhere to our determination not to open 
our columns to a discussion of the suffrage question, we are 
delighted to publish the statement of facts contained in Lady 
Chance’s letter, which we refer to elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
(To tur Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—May not the existence or non-existence of subterranean 
passages in ancient fortresses be largely due to the geological 
formation of the locality. Thus we find them where the 
ubsoil is of chalk or sandstone, materials which can be easily 
worked. As an example, we may take the well-known 
Mortimer’s Hole at Nottingham Castle, which was put to 
such dramatic use in 1330, and which still remains. A few 
years ago while staying with an antiquarian friend whose 
house is on the confines of Nottingham Castle, he showed me 
a subterranean passage he had discovered in his gardea which 
led to what had beena sally-port of the older castle. Where it 
led to in the other direction we could not discover; our pro- 
gress was barred by the cellar-wall of an adjacent house. I 
quite agree with your writer as to the unlikeliness of such 
passages having existed in connexion with religious houses. 
Most of these were situated in valleys, and often close to 
streams, which would have made their construction of great 
difficulty, and then rendered them useless by filling them 
with water.—I am, Sir, &c., Hues L. P. Lows. 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 











THE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN OF GAUNT. 
[To tas Epitor or THe “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—Your reviewer of the Life of Cardinal Pole (Spectator, 
November 5th) is in error in stating that Margaret Beaufort 
was the sole representative of John of Gaunt and Katharing 
Swynford. Contemporary with her there were, and there 
still are, descendants of Joanna Beaufort, the orly daughter 
of John Beaufort, Marquess of Dorset. She married, first, 
King James I. of Scotland, and through her the Royal Family 
of Scotland descended from John of Gaunt; secondly, John 
Stewart, the Black Knight of Lorn, from which marriage 
descended the Stewart Earls of Atholl, of whom there are 
still descendants living. I may add that whereas his Majesty 
King George traces his descent from the Plantagenets 
through six females, the present Earl of Seafield, Chief of 
Grant, counts but two females in his line of descent,—viz, 
Joanna Beaufort, granddaughter of John of Gaunt, and her 
great-great-granddaughter, Margaret Stewart, daughter of 
the third Earl of Atholl.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 8. 





“A QUAKER POST-BAG.” 

[To raz Epiron or tur “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have before me your interesting review in last week's 
issue of “ A Quaker Post-bag,” in which, however, there are 
one or two points which seem to require correction. The 
reviewer states that the validity of Quaker marriages appearg 
never to have been challenged. It was challenged on various 
occasions, and the legitimacy and recognition of early Quaker 
marriages rested for a longtime upon results of cases tried 
in the Law Courts. Perhaps the most celebrated and 
important of these was the Ashwell case, tried at Nottingham 
Assizes in 1661 (we bave records of several other cases), 
Briefly, William Ashwell, who was married in 1658, died 
intestate, leaving an infant heiress, Mary. He left a copyhold 
estate of inheritance not settled in bis lifetime. Mary was 
presented to the Manor Court and accepted by the tenants as 
heiress-at-law, and admitted tenant to her father’s hereditary 
estates. Soon after John Ashwell, being next-of-kin to 
William other than Mary, tried to deprive the infant child of 
her estates. The case was tried before Justice Archer, both 
sides being represented by counsel. The summing up of the 
Judge was distinctly in favour of the legitimacy of the 
marriage, the jury found in favour of the defendant, and little 
Mary Ashwell continued in peaceable possession of her 
father’s inheritance through her guardian, but she herself 
died at the age of twelve years. Many of the early Friends 
were landed proprietors, and the possession of entailed estates 
was probably not uncommon. 

A few words should perhaps be said with regard to your 
mention of the tragic death of Sarah Stout, and the words 
quoted from Macaulay respecting it. It should be remembered 
that that truly eminent historian seemed unable to write any- 
thing respecting the Society of Friends without showing his 
exceedingly strong bias against it. With regard to the state- 
ment as to the entire absence of evidence, it is perhaps only 
fair to say that the Judge, in his charge to the jury, said: 
“You have heard a very long evidence.” Farther, he stated 
that he was “ very much puzzled,” and “ata loss to find out 
what inducement there could be” to the defendants “to 
commit such a horrid barbarous murder”; and he could 
not, on the other band, “imagine what there should be to 
induce this gentlewoman, a person of a plentiful fortune and 
of a very sober reputation, to destroy herself.” The 
defendants were acquitted by the jury after an absence of 
about half-an-hour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Isaac SHARP, 
Secretary of the Society of Friends, 
Devonshire House, 12 Bishopsgate Without, B.C. 





WORDSWORTH AND THE STANZA “SMALL 
SERVICE IS TRUE SERVICE.” 
(To tas Eprror ov tus “Srecraror.”’)} 
Srr,—The quatrain on the daisy and its shadow protecting 
the lingering dewdrop from the sun—referred to by Mr. 
Lionel Tollemache in his letter in last week’s Spectator—was, 
as Wordsworth told Miss Fenwick, composed “ extempore on 
observing the image as I had often done on the lawn at Rydal 
Mount. It was first written down in the album of my god- 
daughter, Rotha Quillinan.” It was composed in 1834 Ten 
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ter—during a walk to Loughrigg Tarn with Archer 


gears be Julius Charles Hare, and Rowan Hamilton—he 


Butler, 
wrote ar’ So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, , 

Would that the little flowers were born to live, 

Conscious of half the pleasure which they give; 

That to this mountain-daisy’s self were known 

The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 

On the smooth surface of this naked stone.” 
There is no doubt that the quatrain beginning 

« Small service is true service while it lasts ” 

was composed “on the lawn at Rydal Mount.” I may add 
that Miss Rotha Quillinan once showed me them written in 
bum by the poet in the year 1834.—T am, Sir, &c., 


her al “ 
WiLuiam KNIGRHT. 


Malvern. 








[To rae Epiror oF THe “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Mr. Tollemache’s reminiscence as to the occasion of 
this poem raises some interesting questions for the Words- 
worth student. The poet himself gives 1834 as the date of 
composition, and in the “Fenwick” note says that it was 
“extempore on observing this image ...... on the lawn of 
Rydal Mount,” and was first written down in the album of 
Rotha Quillinan. (Had this memorandum escaped the notice 
of the poet’s grandson to whom Mr. Tollemache refers?) But 
ihe present writer has good, though second-hand, authority for 
saying that there is a lady now living (or who was living last 
December), aged eighty-four or eighty-five, who remembers 
the poet reciting the verse to her when, as a child, she had 
taken a book up to him at Rydal Mount; and he afterwards 
wrote it down for her in an album. The lady in question was 
not Rotha Quillinan. But is she the same as Mr. Tolle- 
mache’s informant? If the latter was “aged” “some thirty 
years ago,” probably not. Taking these notes of time 
strictly, Mr. Tollemache’s lady must have been at least twenty 
four in 1834, while mine would have been about nine years 
old. If, then, we are to accept the poet’s own reminiscence as 
exact, and as excluding the existence of the lines in any shape 
hefore 1834, Mr. Tollemache’s recollection would seem to err 
in the length of time assigned, for his data involve, not the 
application of lines previously composed to a new occasion, 
but the composition of them some years before the occasion to 
which the poet himself attributes them. The vecital of the 
stanza to two children exclusive of Rotha Quillinan con- 
stitutes, of course, no difficulty, for the lines contain just the 
sort of moral lesson which the poet would have delighted to 
extend to all his youthful acquaintance. But I feel it would 
be attributing too great inaccuracy to Wordsworth’s memory 
if we impugn the date “1834” which was affixed to the poem 
at least as early as ed. 1836-37.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN LIBERTY. 
St. Deiniol's Library, Hawarden, 





A MEMORIAL TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
(To tue Epiror or THe “Srecrator.’’] 

§1n,—The suggestion in your last issue of a Nightingale 
nurse as to providing homes for old pensioners whose friends 
or relations do not care for their presence is accepted, and 
would be hailed as the most fitting and providential event 
that could cross the mind of any one in this boasted new age 
of humanity. There is a general dislike, often a horror, on 
the part of the poor and the sickly regarding the workhouse. 
Many of the old people would augment from their own 
savings the 5s. pension, and others would receive further 
assistance from friends. It would in reality be a godsend. 
Will the Spectator give a kindly word for the scheme ?— 
Z an, Sir, &c., G. Drxon. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PAR'TS.—A DISCLAIMER. 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—In the Spectator of November 5th Mr. Brigstocke was 
so good as to express his regret for the mistake made in bis 
letter of the previous week, and you very kindly added words 
of your own, for which I desire to thank you. It occurs to 
me that some readers of the early letter may not notice that 
the second letter contradicts the statements of the first, 
because this Society's name is not mentioned in it. Perhaps 
you would kindly let it be stated definitely that there is 
no foundation for the statement that the Society for the 


Propagation of the Gospel is “asking for £3,000 to fight 

‘against Romanism and Materialism’ in Portugal.”—I am, 

Sir, &c., E. P. Skercutey, Acting Secretary. 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 








(*,* We are informed that the inference in a letter published 
in the Spectator of the 29th ult. that Chambers’s Journal refused 
to publish a reply to some criticisms that had appeared in its 
pages on the old Friendly Societies is misleading. Chambers’s 
Journal received two or three replies from officials of the old 
Societies, and published one which, in its judgment, fairly stated 
their case. ] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufiicient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


NORFOLK. 
(A Study in County Characteristics.) 





NorFo kx, although no mountain ranges 

Girdle your plains with a bastioned height, 
Yet is your landscape rich in changes, 

Filling the eye with delight— 

Heathclad uplands and lonely dingles, 

Slow streams stealing through level meads, 
Flats where the marsh with the ocean mingles, 

Meres close guarded by sentinel reeds. 


Never a mile but some church-tower hoary 
Stands for a witness, massive and tall, 

How men furthered God's greater glory~ 

Blakeney and Cley and Sall. 

Never a village but in its borders 
Signs of a stormy past remain, 

Walls that were manned by Saxon warders, 
Barrows that guard the bones of the Dane, 


Deep in your heart Rome left ber traces, 
Normans held your manors in fee, 

Italy lent you her Southern graces, 

Dutchmen bridled your sea. 

Flemings wove you their silks and woollens, 
Romany magic still to you clings, 

And the fairest daughter of all the Bullens 
Blent your blood with that of your Kings. 


Yours are the truest names in England— 
Overy Staithe and Icknield Way, 

Waveney River, Ringmere, and Ringland, 

Wymondham and Wormegay. 

Land of windmills and brown-winged wherries 
Gliding along with the gait of queens; 

Land of the Broads, the dykes, and the ferries, 
Land of the Sounds, the Brecks, the Denes. 


Gipsy lore, the heart of his stories, 
Borrow gleaned in his Norwich home. 
Broadland, aflame with sunset glories, 
Fired the vision of Crome. 
Tombland’s echo throughout the pages 
Of Browne like a stately Requiem runs; 
Nelson, “a name to resound for ages,” 
Crowns the roll of your hero sons. 





THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


In spite of the special pleading of the preface to the 
catalogue of this strange collection, it seems unjust to 
make Manet in any way responsible for the excesses of 
what are now called the Post-Impressionists. Manet was a 
great painter, and here are to be found some fine examples 





of his art. There is a whole world of difference between 
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such a work as his Au Café (No. 17) or the Baigneuse 
(No. 19), with their finely modelled forms, and the pictures 
which seem painted under the inspiration of the pavement 
pastellist or of the painter of pictures outside the booths at a 
fair. Post-Impressionism apparently consists in forgetting 
all past art, and attempting to see the world as it appears to 
a child when it first begins to draw. Cézanne, who has been 
hailed as a prophet, and as a discover like Masaccio, is 
represented here by a number of canvases. So is 
Gauguin, that painter of mixed French and Peruvian blood 
who painted in Tahiti. The apologists of this school 
would have us believe that the works of these men are what 
they call decorative; but the term in its new application wants 
defining. If decoration means the antithesis of realism, this 
may be true; but if reality has been cast aside, so too has 
beauty. But Cézanne and Gauguin are mild and tame in the 
ussault they make upon our eyes compared to M. Matisse and 
many others. Indeed, there is in the painting of Gauguin a 
sense of form, both large and simple, which is impressive, and 
quite unlike anything to be found in the more recent works of 
the school. The advocates of the Post-Impressionist painters 
no doubt would remind us that the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, 
Whistler, and Wagner were all received with incredulity and 
scorn by their generation. But there is this difference. 
Fifty years ago deviation from orthodoxy was considered a 
crime not only in art but in all departments of life. This is 
not the case now, and this fact must be taken into account 
when we try to value new departures. There is really nothing 
exceptional about these latest examples of French art, granted 
that a revolution is in progress, for in France a reform move- 
ment always has its section who are for barricades, the 
guillotine, and the Anarchist’s bomb. Van Gogh and 
M. Matisse may be prophets; the future will decide. “ Well 
if it is so, so it is you know; and if it be so, so be it.” But 
while the High Court of time is trying the issue we may refuse 
to be intimidated into admiration by critics on the look-out 
for a new sensation. 





MR. HYDE’S WATER-COLOURS OF LONDON AT 
THE BAILLIE GALLERY. 

Mr. Hype is a most accomplished black-and-white artist, 
and those who have admired the beauty of his work and 
the poetry of his imagination will look with interest at 
his new departure in the region of colour. They will find 
delightful qualities in the St. Paul’s by Moonrise (No. 10), 
with its fine deep blues and broad handling. Somewhat akin 
in feeling is the Entrance to the House of Commons (No. 7). 
Mr. Hyde has made a very distinguished use of black in the 
figures in the little picture of Knightsbridge (No. 19), which 
has some beautiful colour in the sky and houses. It is to be 
hoped that this artist will some day give us in colour romantic 
effects of pure landscape such as he produced in black-and- 
white when illustrating Meredith’s poems. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


ASSAYE TO CORUNA* 


THE new volumes of A History of the British Army are of the 
same high quality as those which have gone before. We can 
give no higher praise, for Mr. Fortescue can only be compared 
with himself. He has no rivals as a student of military 
history, and we question whether he bas any living superior 
as an historian. Certainly his work is the most nobly planned 
and the most brilliantly executed of the histories written 
within the last ten years. He is a laborious student and an 
earnest seeker after truth; but a multitude of details is never 
allowed to impede the fine sweep of his narrative. It is 
history in the grand manver that he gives us, but there is not 
a weak or bombastic sentence in his work. There are few 
men to-day who write such pure and manly English. The 
book demands a serious interest in military affairs, for 
it is no sketch to idle away an hour over; but there is an 
increasing number of Englishmen to whom the publication of 
a new volume of Mr. Fortescue’s History is the chief literary 
event of the year. 

In the present volumes he has to deal with that part of the 
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opposition to Napoleon which was most critical and least 
capably handled. He has no brilliant British successes to 
chronicle. The Mahratta campaigns of Lake and Wellesley, 
Stuart’s creditable little victory of Maida, and the Pyrrhie 
war in the Peninsula in 1807-1809 are all that stand to our 
credit, though we must add the well-conceived and quite 
successful Danish Expedition of 1807. The chief battles are 
Assaye, Laswaree, Vimeiro, and Corufia. To set against 
these we have Whitelock’s disaster at Buenos Ayres, 
fiascos in Egypt and throughout the Mediterranean, and 
an immense amount of bungling on the part of the Home 
Government. We have the scare of the French invasion, 
and the preparations to meet it, which as a whole did more 
credit to British hearts than to British brains. On this 
subject Mr. Fortescue is very instructive :— 

“Upon the whole, if the French army had managed to get into. 
England, it would never have got out again. The capture of 
London would not have been such a death-blow as it would now 
be; and, though the loss and suffering to England would haye 
been enormous, it is probable that an army of Russians and 
Austrians would have made France suffer even more. Thus a 
successful disembarkation of a French army in England might 
well have abridged the troubles of Europe by ten years, for it is 
hardly possible that the rule of Napoleon could have survived it.” 
Mr. Fortescue is not afraid to vary his main narrative with 
delightful episodes, plucking out of oblivion gallant deeds 
and fantastic situations. Such is the splendid story of 
Gillespie's doings at Vellore, which reads like a fragment from 
a saga of the heroic age ; such is the story of Cole's brigade 
after Maida, who were surprised while bathing by some 
buffaloes and mistook them for the French, and promptly 
formed up on the beach with ordered arms but without a 
shred of clothing. Nor is his criticism less admirable than 
his narrative. Nothing in Mr. Fortescue shows more clearly 
that he possesses the dignity and reasonableness of the great 
historian than his judgments of the protagonists. What 
could be better than his estimates of that magnificent old fire- 
eater, Lord Lake, of Sir Harry Burrard, of the unfortunate 
Whitelock, and the egregious Sir Home Popham? With con- 
vincing fairness he presents the virtues and defects alike ofa 
great soldier like Wellesley and a great Minister like Pitt. 
On the Ministers, indeed, he is as good as on the Generals. 
He does not mince matters in criticism, but he is never 
captious. He does much to dispose of two historic pieces of 
injustice,—the exaltation of Canning and the decrying of the 
far abler Castlereagh. But his chief portrait is that of Sir 
John Moore, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Fortescue’s 
study of that great soldier is worthy to rank with the best. 
work of Napier and Henderson. 

The chief interest of the volumes for most people will lie in 
the accounts of the Mahratta Wars of Lake and Wellesley 
and of the first campaign in the Peninsula, In the former 
Mr. Fortescue reminds us of several forgotten exploits,—the 
capture of the fort of Ahmednuggur, for instance, and the 
wonderful march of fifty-eight miles in a day and a night which 
culminated in the destruction of Holkar’s army at Furruckabad. 
No two generals could have been more different in genius 
and temperament than Lake and Wellesley. The one was a 
desperate fighter who missed no chance of taking the offen- 
sive and trusted most valiantly to his star; the other laboured 
to provide for every possible contingency and to leave as little 
as he could to the caprices of fate. But in this campaign 
fortune was kind to the less careful leader. Laswaree was a 
crushing victory won without a hitch; Assaye, Wellington’s 
first great battle, was a long, confused, and not very decisive 
fight, where every kind of bad Inck befell the General. The 
story of the siege of Bhurtpore is one of the grimmest in 
Indian annals, and it is well to be reminded of it. British 
troops never showed a more reckless courage in a more 
gruesome situation. It is well, too, to be remimded of the 
moral of the campaign :— 

“The war therefore ended, as have so many British wars, with 
the concession of all that had been gained by great expenditure 
of blood and treasure, in order that more blood and treasure might 
be expended in fighting another war for the same object in the 
near future. British Governments—perhaps it would hardly be 
fair to say the British nation—are seized from time to time with 
these revulsions of feeling, which they call remorse and ascribe to 
conscience, but which should be called weariness and ascribed to 
timidity.” 

The Peninsular chapters are, we think, so far the finest 
part of Mr. Fortescue’s work. He holds a brief for no general 
and no army, and no historian has admitted more 
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generously the achievement of the Spaniards in 1808 when 
they repulsed the French without foreign assistance. But 
the fount of all the British mistakes was that it was not 
recognised in time that this resistance of Spain could not be 
depended upon to continue. The Home Government were kept 
badly informed by their agents, like Frere, and in turn they 
misled their generals. Transport and co-operation were 
expected from the Spanish authorities, and neither was 
forthcoming. On the question of the effect of Moore's three 
months’ campaign, Mr. Fortescue holds that it achieved 
important results. It made the defence of Saragoza possible, 
and it prevented a French army from entering Portugal. On 
Moore’s actual generalship, he thinks that the one serious 
mistake—a mistake of which Moore was perfectly cognisant 
at the time—was that after the news of Tudela he did not 
retreat to Portugal, where he could have shipped to Cadiz, but 
advanced against Napoleon’s communications. It was a 
mistake into which he was compelled by political considera- 
tions, so often the snare of a good soldier. As for the actual 
conduct of the retreat, Mr. Fortescue defends Moore, to our 
mind convincingly, against the criticisms of Professor Oman 
and the most recent French writer on the subject, Com- 
mandant Balagny. Moore may have erred in small details; 
but he alone knew the moral of his army, and we do not possess 
the data to criticise him intelligently. When all is said, it 
remains a wonderful feat, for in three months he mobilised an 
army of forty thousand men, marched them three hundred 
miles into the heart of Spain, and retreated two hundred more 
to the coast in mid-winter and with inexperienced Staff officers. 
Mr. Fortescue thinks that Moore was beyond question the best 
trainer of troops that England ever possessed. He had a 
statesman's perception of large issues, and at the same time a 
grasp of every detail. Of his personal charm and nobility of 
cbaracter let Mr. Fortescue speak :— 

“Singularly handsome in feature, tall and powerful but graceful 
in body, nimble and active on foot, an excellent horseman in the 
saddle, Moore had the most striking appearance of any officer in 
the Army. Nor was this outward seeming belied by the nobility 
of the mind within; for he was perfectly pure, perfectly gentle, 
perfectly honest, perfectly fearless, perfectly true. To impostors 
and charlatans his keen glance was terrible; but no man possessed 
a more irresistible faculty of winning hearts. All ranks of the 
army adored him, from the private to the general. ..... Colborne 
to the end of his life could not speak of him without a break in 
his voice ; and Lord Lynedoch, describing him twenty-five years 
after Coruia to a schoolboy, who had asked to be told about Sir 
John Moore, stopped suddenly in the midst of his narrative and 
burst into tears. Soult, with generous admiration, ordered a 
monument to be set over Moore’s grave at Coruiia; and the 
Spanish Government has recently raised another with a laudatory 
inscription in his honour; but his memory is more safely enshrined 
in the verses of Charles Wolfe and in the eloquent prose of William 
Napier. Nevertheless, if not a stone had been raised nor a line 
written, his work would still remain with us; for no man, not 
Cromwell, nor Marlborough, nor Wellington, has set so strong a 
mark for good upon the British Army as John Moore.” 











EGYPT'S RUIN.* 
THE paper wrapper on the outside of this book bears a state- 
ment which might lead innocent readers to suppose that 
they were offered here an impartial record of the financial 
history of Egypt expressed in the austere terms appropriate 
to such a work. The statement says:—“ This book gives an 
account to date of the financial troubles of Egypt, including 
those of recent years, and a full history of the Suez Canal 
Convention Scheme. It is documented throughout, and 
indexed, so as to serve for ready reference on the Egyptian 
question.” What we have really found in the book is the 
most unfair, perverse, unscrupulous, and misleading farrago 
that the imagination can conceive. We use the word “ un- 
scrupulous ” conventionally, remembering that there is a class 
of educated people who see everything differently from other 
men, who have a kink in their minds, and are capable of 
twisting with apparent sincerity the most simple and straight- 
forward actions into the most Machiavellian intrigues ; remem- 
bering, too, that it would be quite futile to apply to the 
motives of such persons the ordinary standards of judgment. 
We cannot say whether Mr. Rothstein belongs to this company 
or not. If he does, it would be necessary only to warn the 
reader against attaching the least value to his ridiculous 
conclusions. It would be unnecessary to say anything special 
in condemnation of the morality of his methods. With Mr. 
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Wilfrid Blunt, who contributes a preface to the book, it 
is certainly otherwise. He has been told so often what 
passes the limits of excusable criticism that when he trans- 
gresses once more he must expect to be judged by ordinary 
standards. We do not hesitate to say that of all this dis- 
graceful book his part is the most disgraceful. On reading a 
work of this kind one is always doubtful whether it is worth 
while to review it at all—whether a review will not do more 
harm than good—but on the whole the gravity with which the 
nonsense is set forth has decided us to call attention to a few 
of the inaccuracies lest they should be accepted for want of 
being challenged. 

There is a remark on p. 100 which is so curiously 
characteristic of Mr. Rothstein’s mind that we find it linger- 
ing in the memory as a sort of key to the whole work. He 
says that on the day on which the remains of Ismail Pasha 
were landed at Alexandria in 1895, the opera Aida was given 
at the Opera House in Cairo—the very opera which Ismail had 
caused to be produced for the first time at the rejoicings when 
the Suez Canal was opened—and he suggests that if this was 
not a mere coincidence, it was “a demonstration of power and 
insolence by the Occupation.” Englishmen who remember 
the names and characters of those whom they have sent to 
govern Egypt will appreciate the state of mind of an author 
who can harbour the thought that their countrymen—not, we 
are glad to learn from the preface, his countrymen—would be 
capable of the incredible vulgarity and cruelty of causing to 
be played in the presence of the exiled Khedive’s dead body 
the music which was associated with the days of his greatness. 
A man who can believe that could believe anything. If one 
bears in mind that clue to the author's character, one will not 
be unduly surprised at anything else in the book. 

Mr. Blunt speaks of the “financial drain laid upon Egypt, 
in English interests, in the Soudan.” This is of course a 
gross misrepresentation. One hears Socialists speak of the 
“drain” on India, meaning the interest paid on money lent to 
India for works of public utility. That is bad enough, but to 
speak of a drain on Egypt, which has gained safety and 
riches by the orderly government of the Soudan, is a double 
misstatement. If this cannot be exceeded, it is at least 
equalled by Mr. Blunt’s monstrous assertion that “ our 
position in Egypt benefits a few score British employés and 
capitalists (chiefly Jews), a few bankers, contractors, and 
company promoters, but no one else.” 

We can take only a few points almost at random to illns- 
trate Mr. Rothstein’s method. It will be remembered that 
when the Goschen-Joubert loan scheme was being considered, 
the Monfettish, Ismail Sadyk, who hotly opposed the accept- 
ance of the scheme, was assassinated. Mr. Rothstein says :— 
“No one who has taken the trouble to wade through 
contemporary evidence, both official and unofficial, can get 
away from the impression that the murder was committed, 
if not by the direct instigation of the financiers, at 
least in response to their pressure.” There is of course 
not a scrap of evidence in support of this infamous 
charge. The European financiers were headed by men of 
standing and proved honour. Mr. Rothstein is as indulgent 
to Ismail Pasha, when it suits his purpose, as he is unjust to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. In order to prove that Egypt 
was capable of doing for herself all that Great Britain has 
done for her, he gives a rosy picture of Egyptian progress 
and civilisation when Ismail’s power was at its height. No 
one denies that Ismail was a man of large ideas and much 
ingenuity—that is as clear as the fact that he ruined Egypt 
by his preposterous extravagance—but it is outrageous to 
give him the credit of suppressing the slave trade, and to 
quote Sir Samuel Baker in praise of Ismail’s character. 
Ismail sent Baker on a wild-goose chase after slave-traders ; 
while professing to wish an end of the trade, be was all the 
time doing what he could in secret to allow its continuance. 
When he found British honesty and tenacity too much for 
him, he brought injurious charges against Baker, Mr. 
Rothstein says that the fellaheen were oppressed and beaten 
in order that the coupons of the bondholders might be paid. 
This is a mere perversion of facts. So long as the British 
administration of Egypt was incomplete there was oppression 
and beating, but the Controllers did their best to stop it. 
When the Powers quite rightly refused to allow Ismail to 
make an arbitrary reduction in the rate of interest, they did 
so because they knew very well that if this alone were done 
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the bondholders would suffer, while the peasantry would still 
be exposed to the same extortions as before. 

On p.118 Mr. Rothstein says that when Lord Cromer wrote: 
“The absence of effective control is clearly shown in the 
number of fresh employés engaged in 1880, 1881, and 1882,” he 
“discreetly forgot” to mention that these fresh employees 
were all Europeans. This is precisely what they were not. 
It is notorious that the immediate effect of the Arabi 
Rebellion was to increase greatly the number of useless native 
employees. On p. 129 it is insinuated that the Controllers 
were responsible for the reports that there was a scheme for 
the assassination of Arabi. Of course this is untrue. There 
never was any scheme except in the craven imagination of 
the man himself. On p. 174 it is said that “Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Sir Edward Malet continued their efforts to bring 
about intervention.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Itis a notorious fact that Sir Edward Malet did all 
he possibly could to prevent intervention. On p. 196 it is 
stated that the Khedive organised the massacre of Christians 
at Alexandria. There is not a shadow of evidence that this 
was so. The telegram on pp. 197-98, on which the statement 
is based, although put in inverted commas, has, we believe, 
never been seen by any one. So far as we know, it merely 
rests on gossip. But it is characteristic of this book that 
it should be cited as indisputable evidence. On p. 206 it is 
insinuated that Great Britain did not want to come to terms 
with the Turks, but that Freycinet forced them into a Con- 
ference. This is the exact opposite of the truth. The French 
were throughout very reluctant to negotiate with Turkey. 
The statement on p. 218 that an endeavour was made to 
bribe Arabi into retiring from Egypt is, we believe, quite 
untrue. So alsois the statement on p.234—it was freely made 
by the French Press at the time—that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
victories were due to “ English gold sovereigns.” On p. 257 
it is said that the financial difficulties of Egypt were “ mainly 
due to the new burdens which England had thrown on the 
Egyptian Treasury.” This, again, is untrue. What Mr. 
Rothstein should have said was that owing to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria and the utter confusion brought about by 
the Arabi régime, several millions bad to be added to the 
floating Debt. On p. 263 the reader may note the statement 
that the policy of selling the domains and Daira lands was 
“barbarous.” Mr. Rothstein speaks elsewhere several times 
of the iniquity of confiscating the lands belonging to the 
Khedive and his family. These lands had all been stolen 
from the peasantry, and though it was impossible to give the 
properties back to their rightful owners, the next best thing 
was done; they were sold (and still are being sold) in small 
lots to the peasantry. It was a very wise policy, and has been 
fully justified. On p. 265 there is a reference to the million 
which Lord Cromer secured in 1885. The expenditure of this 
money, as is well known, began the regeneration of agri- 
cultural Egypt; but the author suggests that this money 
was not spent on canals, but was used for “balancing the 
budget”! On pp. 275-76 the corvée system is defended on the 
ground that it is “no more slavery than the military systems 
at present in vogue on the Continent of Europe.” Well, we 
thank heaven that that iniquitous system was abolished by 
Englishmen, however much Mr. Rothstein may gloss over its 
essential barbarism. We are amazed at the callousness with 
which British Socialists can allow themselves to recommend 
the creation of an Egyptian Government which would 
indubitably hand back the fellaheen to their former state 
of misery. On p. 322 Lord Cromer is accused of trying to 
impose the English language on the Egyptian people. Does 
Mr. Rothstein not know, what, we fancy, must have been 
revealed to all others, that Lord Cromer was continually 
pressed by Egyptians to have English taught in the elemen- 
tary schools and persistently refused? We need pick out no 
more absurdities. It would be an almost endless task to 
expose them all. But itseemed to us a bare duty to do our 
best to prevent such a work being regarded seriously by 
those who happen to be unacquainted with the history of 
Egypt. 





MR. O'BRIEN IN THE TENTS OF KEDAR.* 


WHATEVER may be the opinions held of other portions of 
Mr. O’Brien’s political career, his name will always be 
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honourably associated with the Irish Landlords’ Conference 
and with the passing of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act, 
In An Olive Branch in Ireland he has written the history of 
this, the most serious and the most promising of the many 
attempts that have been made to dispose of the problem which 
has so long lain at the root of the Irish difficulty. It has 
not, it is true, had all the results which were justly expected 
from it; but this partial failure is due to unexpected changes 
in the financial position in England, still more to the refusa} 
of the present Government to take over the policy of their 
predecessors, and most of all to Mr. Redmond’s sudden change 
of front in reference to the Act. Mr. O’Brien gives us a very 
detailed narrative of these events,—so detailed, indeed, that 
it becomes at times somewhat hard to follow. The appear- 
ances and reappearances of Mr. Redmond, now on one side 
and now on the other, add to this confusion. He is alternately 
Mr. O’Brien’s best friend and his worst enemy,—his choice of 
parts being seemingly determined by the presence or absence 
of Mr. Dillon. 

We shall not follow Mr. O’Brien in his choice of a starting- 
point. “The Parnell Tragedy” is a landmark in the history 
of the Home-rule controversy, but its solitary connexion 
with land purchase is the fact that it sent into a retirement 
which proved final the most determined opponent of all con- 
ciliatory measures. The history of the later movement really 
began with Captain Shawe-Taylor’s remarkable letter to the 
Irish Press in September, 1902. With no special claims to 
be listened to, and, so far as appears, without consultation 
with any one, the writer proposed that certain representatives 
of the two main divisions of Irish opinion, among whom were 
included the Duke of Abercorn, Mr. Redmond, the O’Conor 
Don, and Mr. O’Brien, should meet in conference at Dublin 
to remodel the land system of Ireland. The letter shows no 
trace of official influence; but within two days of its publication 
Mr. Wyndham gave it unexpected importance by an announce- 
ment that any Conference would be “a step in the right 
direction,” though he declined to exprcss any opinion on the 
opportuneness of the moment chosen by Captain Shawe-Taylor 
or on the persons invited toattend it. In the first instance the 
Conference met with no favour from the landlords. The Duke 
of Abercorn and the O"Conor Don declined to attend it, and the 
Landowners’ Convention rejected the proposal by 77 votes 
to 14. As the Nationalists were thus left masters of the field, 
it seemed that the Conference would have the fatal flaw of 
representing only one party. Happily some of the landlords 
were wiser. A Conciliation Committee was formed, a vote 
was taken which showed 1,128 landlords in favour of a 
Conference and 578 against it, and in less than four months 
after the appearance of Captain Shawe-Taylor’s letter the 
Conference actually met. The landlords were represented by 
Lord Dunraven, Lord Mayo, Mr. Hutcheson Poé, and Mr. 
Nugent Everard; the tenants by Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. T. C. Harrington, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. Lord Dunraven was unanimously elected chair- 
man. The real point which the Conference had to determine 
was how the gulf between the tenants’ and the landlords’ 
interests was to be bridged over. Five years earlier Mr. 
O’Brien had suggested a method by which this end might be 
reached. Thetenunts were willing to pay the purchase money 
in annual instalments calculated on the third judicial rents. 
The landlords could afford to sell at a price calculated on the 
second judicial rents. Between these two sums there was a 
difference of some 20 per cent., and the main point which the 
Conference had to settle was from what source the money 
represented by this difference was to come. Had the Con- 
ference been the only party concerned, the answer it gave to 
this question would have been of no value. The only quarter 
from which the 20 per cent. could possibly be made good was 
the State, and only the Cabinet could make an offer which 
would bind the State. But the Cabinet had already given an 
earnest of its readiness to consider a measure of this kind in 
the appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell to the Irish 
Under-Secretaryship. Mr. O’Brien gives a characteristically 
glowing description of the new Under-Secretary as he saw 
him at an informal luncheon at a London restaurant. The 
head was 
“the head of a Bismarck, but of a Bismarck whose heart was 
softer than his head...... The voice was that of one who never 
required to raise it to be effectively heard, and there was once in 


a way the slight peremptory gesture which was not accustomed to 
be disobeyed. Even in two or three not lengthy interviews it was 
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cele goer sane ee ——S= of a aa ‘vith whom the 
happiness of his forty millions was the uppermost thought. 
At this time Sir Antony was not yet the Under-Secretary ; 
but the offer had been made to him, and probably it was in 
consequence of this luncheon that he decided to accept it. 
Mr. O’Brien expounded his plan of a State bonus which 
should briog up the terms which the tenants were willing to 
offer to a level with the figure which the landlords could 
afford to accept. “With the tranquil decisiveness of one 
accustomed to proceed to rapid judgment and as rapid action 
in great affairs,” Sir Antony at once said: “ That would mean 
a free gift of ten or twelve millions. That ought not to be 
impossible.” Shortly afterwards the news of his appoint- 
ment showed that he had come to Ireland prepared to welcome 
an arrangement on this basis. The Conference held six 
meetings, in the course of which the draft Report proposed by 
the chairman was subjected to severe and successful criticism. 
In its first form the Report “ did not contemplate the entire 
abolition of landlordism at all,” but only proposed to recom- 
mend “a wide extension of the system of occupying owner- 
ship”; in its final form it declared thot the only satisfactory 
settlement of the land question was the substitution of 
an occupying proprietary in lieu of the existing system of 
dual ownership. Lord Dunraven’s draft said nothing about 
a State bonus; the Report as amended recognised a “ reason- 
able difference between the sum advanced by the State 
and [that] ultimately repaid to it,” thus affirming the 
principle of a bonus, the amount of which was defined as 
equal to a reduction of not less than 15 per cent. or more than 
25 per cent. on second-term rents. The whole proceeding 
reflects very great honour on Lord Dunraven and his brother- 
landlords. They put the substance before the shadow, the 
end of a land war before the recognition of any special claim 
of their own. 

No doubt the two parties took different views of the effect 
which the Report of the Conference, or rather the Act of 
Parliament in which that Report was ultimately embodied, 
would have upon Irish politics. Both recognised that it 
would take the land question out of the way. Both believed 
that this would mean a contented, and therefore « peaceful, 
Ireland. But Mr. O’Brien and his friends saw in this change the 
removal of the chief obstacle to the conversion of Englishmen 
to Home-rule, while the landlords hoped that this conversion 
would be rendered unnecessary by Home-rule ceasing to be an 
object of desire to Irishmen. There was nothing in this to 
hinder them from working heartily together so long as they 
were working for the same object. Mr. Wyndham’s Act was 
as popular among Nationalists of Mr. O’Brien’s type as 
amongst Unionists of the type of Lord Dunraven. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. O’Brien’s type was the type of only a section of 
the Irish Party. While the Conference lasted, indeed, it 
included the Nationalist leaders; but before long Mr. 
Redmond was overawed by his political colleagues, and in 
the end became the declared enemy of his own work. The 
first sign of what was soon to become a formidable, and 
by the help of the English Liberals a successful, warfare 
was given on the day when the Report of the Conference 
was made public. On the previous evening Mr. O’Brien 
and a contributor to the Freeman who had for years been 
in charge of the land question dined together, and discussed 
the Report “in a spirit of joyous hopefulness.” The journalist 
“left at a late hour that evening to write his leading article on 
the subject. On reaching the Freeman office he was informed 
without a word of explanation that he need not trouble him- 
self about it,—that the leading article cn the Land Conference 
Report was already written.” The change was due to Mr. 
Sexton, who had just taken the chief control of the paper. 
In his denunciation of the Conference proposals he had 
the support of Mr. Davitt from the first, and of Mr. 
Dillon after his return from America. Their enmity 
became still more bitter when the introduction of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Bill enabled them to make the Government, 
and not their own leader, the object of attack. If what 
Mr. O'Brien justly calls “the most colossal scheme of 
Imperial expenditure for a benign social object to be found in 
the history of any country” had been another Coercion Act, 
it could hardly have been more fiercely opposed by one section 
of the Nationalists. In the end Mr. Redmond’s courage 
failed him, either from dislike to be opposed to Mr. Dillon, or 


not difficult to see 





from calculation that the irreconcilable section of the Irish 
Party was stronger in the country. He reversed his opinion 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Act, and came to see in it all the mischiefs 
that the Freeman had for months attributed to it. The 
particulars of this mental revolution may be followed in Mr. 
O'Brien’s volume. By this change Mr. Redmond did as much 
to make the results of the settlement worthless as at an earlier 
stage he had done to make its acceptance possible. He helped 
to wreck the finance of the Act by preventing the saving in 
the cost of the Irish Constabulary which would have been 
effected if Ireland had been quiet. He helped to wreck its 
main principle by his support of the Land Purchase Act 
of 1909, which has “for all practical purposes brought Land 
Purchase to a dead stop.” Certainly facts go some way to 
establish Mr. O’Brien’s charge that, “as at every other critical 
moment of his ill-starred rule in Ireland, Mr. Birrell took his 
orders from Mr. Dillon.” In another place, however, Mr. 
O'Brien suggests a different explanation of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s action. May it not have been influenced by the Liberals 
who, “ when the antagonistic doctrines of land nationalisation 
began to permeate their party, and when it seemed a more 
popular Liberal policy to devote the £160,000,000 a year of 
Imperial expenditure to any purpose rather than completing 
the work of land purchase in Ireland,” saw in the ruin of Mr. 
Wyndham’s work a happy escape from an inconvenient 
obligation ? 

There is much that is exceedingly interesting in Mr. 
O’Brien’s account of the “ Board of Erin” and of the Molly 
Maguire terrorism which it engineered. Butas every sentence 
of this is certain to be challenged, and we have not the means 
of judging between the conflicting statements, we prefer to 
recommend our readers to study it for themselves. 





THE NORTH POLE* 
CoMMANDER Peary tells again a story which has been often 
told before, but with not a few important variations and with 
a different ending. Every one knows the essential conditions 
of the problem to be solved. The explorer has to start in 
July, to spend the winter as far north as may conveniently 
be, and make the final effort early in the new year. The first 
struggle is the battling through the ice, and here the long 
experience of the traveller in Arctic voyaging—his first 
expedition took place in 1891—was made to serve. The 
‘Roosevelt’ was specially adapted for the purpose; its 
frame was hardly “ resistless,” as Mr. Grosvenor puts it in 
his “ Foreword,’ for more than once it was in imminent 
danger, but it had advantages over all its predecessors. 
Then there were most careful and well-considered prepara- 
tions in the way of provisions, clothing, sledges, dogs, and 
dog-harness—it was a great thing to provide a harness which 
the wearer could not eat—and most important of all, of 
human helpers. Commander Peary had excellent sub- 
ordinates, to whom he does full justice; but the men who 
helped him to reach the Pole were Eskimos. And here too 
the time spent in Arctic regions had been a necessary pre- 
paration. He had come to know the people, and they had 
come to know him. He could pick the fittest individuals, and 
these were ready to do anything for him. There is nothing in 
the volume more generally interesting than what it tells us 
about these dwellers in the Arctic. We know of no scheme 
of human life which seems to take them in. It is impossible, 
we are told, to Christianise them. To bring them into 
different conditions of life would mean their destruction. 
After many fierce struggles with the ice Cape Sheridan was 
reached on September 5th. This was the first record 
established. The ‘Roosevelt’ had got further north “than 
any vessel had ever reached under her own steam.” 
Here more than five months were spent, broken by occa- 
sional expeditions and by hunting, the chief prey being 
bears, deer, musk-oxen, all important creatures,—twice before 
had the explorer and his party been saved by their timely 
appearance. All this time the Eskimo women—for there was 
a regular colony with the expedition—were busy making 
garments, more expertly, we are told, than any civilised 
furrier. There was no monotony in the winter life, if for ni 
other reason than for the constant pressure of various cares, 
The dogs, for instance, gave much anxiety. Two hundred 
and forty-six had been brought up, but they died so rapidly 





© The North Pole. By Bobert E, Peary, London; Hodder and Stoughton. 
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that it seemed doubtful whether there would be enough 
for the important journey. The food, whale-meat, was 
inefficiént, but when pork was substituted the mortality was 
inéreased. ‘The animal seems, indeed, to have a precarious 
hold on life. It will undergo the severest toil and privation 
without apparent injury, and dies without visible cause when 
all surroundings are favourable. The daily ration is a pound 
of pemmican. 

The final effort was commenced on February 15th, when 
Captain Bartlett, who was, so to speak, second in command, 
started with an advance party. Commander Peary himself 
left the ship on- the 22nd of the same month,—by a felicitous 
coincidence, Washington's birthday. Not a few difficulties 
had to be overcome. The temperature rose, and the way was 
barred by open water. Some of the Eskimos became terrified, 
and showed signs of the strange nervous diseases to which 
they are liable. Wecannot pretend to give here the details of 
the journey.. .The general plan is thus described :— 

“T hoped that with good weather Borup might get beyond 

85°, Marvin beyond 86°, and Bartlett beyond 87°. At the end of 
each five march section I should send back the poorest dogs, the 
least effective Eskimos, and the worst damaged sledges. . 
This programme was carried out without a hitch.” 
On March 26th Marvin, the naturalist, turned back, to perish 
by an accident a few days afterwards; on the 3lst Bartlett 
returned. The party was now reduced to the Commander, 
Henson, his negro attendant, and the four Eskimos, Ouqueah, 
Ootah, Egingwah, and Seegloo. There were five sledges 
and forty dogs, the pick of the two hundred and forty-six 
which had been collected for the work. On April 6th the 
goal was reached. It was a situation full of strangeness. 
“ Every breeze which could possibly blow upon us must be a 
South wind. One day and one night constituted a year; a 
hundred such days and nights constituted acentury.” Never, 
we may safely say, was a great achievement reached by 
worthier means and more thoroughly deserved. And it was 
an American achievement. Commander Peary is very positive 
about that, though he would not deny that his country has 
gathered the fruit for which others have laboured, and 
gathered it not without the help of others, for Captain Bartlett 
is a Newfoundlander, “a first cousin,” as Commander Peary 
calls him. Who would question the relationship ? 





A SOCIALIST ROMANCE* 
Tuts is an excellent bit of work which we heartily recommend 
to those interested in the Socialist controversy. No Socialist 
experiment in real life has ever lasted more than a few months, 
and it is necessary for critics to construct for themselves 
Utopias based on that principle. This mixing of economics and 
romance presents many difficulties, and the product reminds 
us, mutatis mutandis, of the fine old Elizabethan methods 
of controversy in which Martin Marprelate was answered in 
his own vein by “Pappe with an Hatchet or a 
countrie cuffe for the idiot Martin to hold his peace.” 
In the present day romance takes the place of the “ Hatchet,” 
and a scholarly and judicial fairness is substituted for the 
“cuffe.” The indolent will not read economics, so they must 
be cajoled by “Pappe” or a pleasant tale, and Mr. Herbert 
has done his work as well as such work can be done. The 
better than the romance, but that was 


economics are 
inevitable. 

Frank Ledingham, an amiable and foolish young gentleman 
from the University, has taken up Socialism, and the first part 
consists of “* The Discussion” between Frank and his father, 
a sensible and successful man of business, and a very excellent 
debate it is. We need only quote one sentence, as it indicates 
the line which the story is to follow :— 

“One bit of advice I would give to all of you,” says the father. 
“Leave off discussing Capitalism and turn your attention to a 
subject to whith you appear to have devoted very little thought 
and attention so far—I mean the subject of Socialism. You will 
find it contains possibilities you never dreamed of.” 

The father dies, and being a gentleman of cynical humour, 
leaves a large fortune to his son in trust to carry out an 
experiment in Socialism, with a view of bringing the “ possi- 
bilities ” to light. The second part is called “The Prepara- 
tions.” Frank takes into counsel Walter Sinclair, a young 
man quite as amiable and almost as foolish as himself, and 


"© Newaara : a Socialist Romance, By Edward G, Herbert, B.Sc, London: 
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they set to work to select the population of their Socialist 
State. Selection is necessary, for, as Frank remembered, his 
father used aphoristically to say that “if you introduced 
Socialism among the angels in heaven, and called on them 
two years later, you would think you had come to the wrong 
place.” It would be well, therefore, Frank determined, to 
exclude all but archangels. 

The third part of the story is called “ Realisation.” Equality 
of wages and the “right to work” are established, with 
all the other Socialist panaceas. Joe, an industrious labourer, 
complains that his mate is lazy, and therefore gets more 
than his share “of the product of my labour. The only 
way I can get even with him is by being lazy too.” 
Corruptio optimi pessima. Socialism is a creed which recom- 
mends itself to persons who, on the whole, are perhaps 
more virtuous than their neighbours, but there is a 
self-destructive element in it. “A man,” says one of the 
characters, “has to be a good deal better than most human 
beings if he can live in a community which is practically 
offering rewards for doing wrong, and punishments for doing 
right, and not be the worse for it.” And so it becomes 
necessary, if industry is to be carried on, to appoint 
committees and overseers and, finally, police armed with 
whips. ‘“ What was happening was this,” said Walter 
Sinclair (who by this time had relapsed a little towards 
economic sanity, and who, in consequence, had been estranged 
from the still enthusiastic Frank), “about a third of the 
workers were at the town hall [7c the bosses] producing 
nothing ; about another third were out of work also producing 
nothing; and the remaining third had to produce enough to 
feed not only themselves but the other two thirds as well.” 
The tables seem to be turned; surreptitiously printed revolu- 
tionary posters appear :—“ Vote for Capitalism and no Whips. 
Down with the Socialist Exploiters.” The industrious, but 
intellectually befogged, workman Joe, still a Socialist, tries 
to stand for Parliament on a moderate ticket,—tries, in fact, 
to form a Central Party. All the public halls are engaged 
for Government candidates, and the printing-presses are busy 
with the issue of Form IV. or some similar official documents, 
and Joe, being unable to obtain a hearing, only receives six 
votes at the election. 

Things go from bad to worse. One Grimshaw establishes 
himself as dictator, and maintains his authority by a system 
of espionage and tyranny. The unfortunate Frank, to whom 
the work of scavengering has been assigned, inspired by a 
noble enthusiasm for the “solidarity” of things in general, 
works with fervour at his disagreeable task, his companions 
shirk, and he pauses for a moment to make some philosophical 
observations, when he is accused of skulking, flogged by the 
redoubtable Grimshaw, and thrown into prison. He finally 
escapes to the mainland (for the story has an island for its 
scene) in the guise of a policeman, and we may regard it as an 
outward and visible sign of his return to sanity that his first 
use of his freedom is to consult his family solicitor as to how 
he can rescue from their unhappy fate the poor dupes whom 
his fanaticism has beguiled into the Utopian colony of 
Newuaera. 

The family solicitor sums up the matter in approved style. 
The episode reminds him of vaccination. Frank is now 
probably immune from further attacks of the same disease. 
Could not some benevolent millionaire find the funds to 
enable Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mr. Belfort 
Bax to lead a colony to an island and show us how the thing 
can be done? The story ends with an eloquent appeal by 
the family solicitor to the wealthy and benevolent to take 
steps to carry out this, on many grounds, desirable 
experiment. 





THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL.* 
One -of the most valuable pieces of work done under the 
auspices of the Navy League in recent years has been the 
publication of this Annual. It has now reached its fourth 
issue, and the British public owes much to its founder and 
editor, Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., for making accessible—at 
very small cost, and in a form which can be generally 
understood—a great mass of information respecting the war- 
fleets of the world, their organisation, programmes of con- 
struction, and expenditure. This information is clearly and 
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d, brought up to date, and contained in 
handsome and well-illustrated volume, which has grown in 
size from year to year without increase in price. Already the 
Annual has established itself as one of the best books of refer- 
5 ve on naval subjects, and its circulation should be large. 
aihowgh Mr. Burgoyne declares himself to be an amateur, and 
no claim to technical training, he has for many years 
ed close attention to the study of naval matters at 
abroad. His book on Submarines, published some 
years ago, was a valuable compilation of material which had 
been widely scattered in numerous publications, and it con- 
tained many items of information not previously available. 
In this Annual Mr. Burgoyne shows the same qualities as in 
his earlier work,—untiring industry in the collection of facts, 
intelligence in their tabulation and analysis, wt popular style 
of writing, shrewd common-sense, and a desire for fairness 
which cannot fail to impress readers, even when they differ 
from his conclusions. Of the three hundred pages in the 
volume, the editor contributes, or is responsible for, two-thirds ; 
but Part II. contains ten papers by other writers, of whom all 
but two write under their own names. These papers are 
naturally of unequal merit and authority; they are all 
interesting and brief. Admiral Sir 8. Eardley-Wilmot writes 
on “Manning the Navy,” Commander Crutchley on “The 
Mercantile Marine and Imperial Defence,” Mr. Fiennes on 
“Great Britain and the Smaller Powers”; other authors deal 
with various features of the naval problems of the day. “The 
Future of the Russian Fleet” is discussed by M. Portugaloff, 
vice-president of the Russian Navy League, who declares its 
present position to be “ heart-breaking,” and indicates that 
real progress in its reconstruction can only be secured by 
improved administrative and financial methods. He advocates 
the development of torpedo craft for coast defence, and regards 
as futile the attempt “to create active battle squadrons with 
the means in hand.” It is an open secret that the present 
naval weakness of Russia is a serious factor in the relative 
standing of the Dual and Triple Alliances. France has 
wakened up under the administration of the present Minister 
of Marine, but in her case also the financial provision 
made for naval purposes is small as compared with 
that embodied in German Naval Laws. The fresh activity 
in naval construction displayed by Austria promises to make 
the relative situation even worse. These points are not over- 
looked in France, but as yet there has been no practical move- 
ment to re-establish the naval standing of the Republic. 
Parliamentary discussion of the subject is now pending. 

At the present moment the chapters in the Annual which 
will be most closely studied are probably those dealing with 
the German Navy. They exemplify that shrewdness and 
fairness to which allusion was made above. Mr. Burgoyne 
insists always on the necessity for the maintenance of British 
naval supremacy whatever Germany may do, and he favours 
a large margin of superiority. Officially he is bound 
to support the formula recently adopted by the Navy 
League,—viz., that of “two keels to one.” At the same 
time, he sharply admonishes pessimists who declare that 
Germany is actually overhauling us in the construction of 
‘Dreadnoughts,’ illustrates the failure of past predictions of 
danger occurring at critical periods, and gives a reasoned state- 
mentof what is actually being done by Germany at the present 
moment. Mr, Bywater, whose past contributions in regard to 
German naval affairs to the Journal of the Navy League have 
been remarkably valuable, has a paper in the Annual entitled 
“Some Side-Lights on German Naval Policy.” This paper 
contains some interesting statements as to the past; but its 
real value will be found in its bearing on present conditions 
and future prospects. It should be carefully studied by all 
who desire to understand German naval policy. No more 
opportune time could have been found for the publication of 
this Annual. It appears just before the serious consideration 
of the British Navy Estimates for 1911-12 must be under- 
taken, and it will help to clear the ground by removing 
misconceptions and bringing facts to light. 
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THE COMPLETE PEERAGE* 
THis new and enlarged edition of what is undoubtedly the 
most learned and scientific of peerages will be welcomed by 
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all who know, like Horace Walpole, “ how entertaining a study 
genealogy is.” Mr. Vicary Gibbs, who edits his uncle’s work, 
has added many new features. Originally published in 1887, 
it has now been brought down to the death of Queen Victoria, 
all Peers who have succeeded or been created since that date 
being omitted. As before, the entries contain full informa- 
tion about the parentage and career of: each holder of a 
peerage, together with his estates, residences, and the amount 
of his will. Occasionally the disease which took him off is 
given, and Mr. Gibbs has attempted the difficult task of 
defining his politics. We sympathise with the Rev. A. B. 
Beavan, who supervised this part, and who explains his policy 
in an appendix, for to state categorically the political persuasion 
of certain noble Lords might well puzzle a mortal writer. 
The chief English specialists have given their aid, Mr. Oswald 
Barron furnishing out of his unrivalled knowledge the 
armorial bearings; the Athlone Pursuivant and the Scottish 
Lyon King-at-Arms have revised the Irish and Scottish 
portions; and Mr. J. H. Round, the most learned of living 
antiquarians, has read the proofs. The preface contains some 
valuable passages on the early Writs of Summons, and among 
the appendices we would specially note those dealing with the 
Scottish peerages forfeited after the Jacobite risings, the 
Jacobite peerages, and the list of eldest sons summoned to 
Parliament in one of their fathers’ peerages. The special 
feature of “ G. E. C.’s” work was its scientific spirit. It stands 
almost alone among peerages in being inspired with the true 
historical perspective and an exact and exacting scholarship. 
The notes provide a wealth of illustrative material from old 
memoirs and general literature, and this feature Mr. Gibbs 
has greatly extended. As he tells us in his preface, “in the 
notes the Editor has allowed himself a free hand.” Our only 
criticism on this edition is that this hand is sometimes too 
free. There is a great deal that is amusing and much that is 
illuminating in Mr. Gibbs’s notes; but sometimes he is merely 
skittish, and sometimes he repeats gossip which is unworthy 
of a place in a serious work. Scandal quoted ex relatione 
Tom, Dick, or Harry is as valueless as, and more offensive 
than, the romantic inventions of the old school of 


genealogists. 





NOVELS. 
THE ANDERSONS.* 

Miss MAcNAUGHTAN, to whom we are indebted for excellent 
entertainment in the past, has enhanced our obligation by her 
new novel. The Andersons deals with the emancipation and 
social elevation of a Scots family in the second and third 
generation. The original Anderson made his money as a 
shipbuilder on the Clyde, and the business is carried on by 
his son Matthew, a widower with three children. Another 
son, who discredited himself by a mésalliance, died young, 
leaving a daughter Flora, who lives with her two maiden 
aunts, the Misses Janet and Isabella Anderson, and plays a 
prominent part in these pages. These worthy ladies live in 
solid comfort near Lachlan, a village on the West Coast, and 
their brother Matthew rents a shooting-box in the neighbour- 
hood from an impecunious Peer. The local doctor, a Free 
Kirk minister, and a wonderful Princess Charming, Miss 
Dundas, an orphan heiress whose beauty is only equalled by 
her generosity, complete the cast of principals. 

The opening chapters, in which we are introduced to Flora, 
heraunts, and her “climbing” cousins, are amongst the best that 
Miss Macnaughtan has ever written. Flora is a most engaging 
specimen of the managing woman; afraid of no one, not even 
of her formidable Aunt Janet, honest as the day, and yet not 
devoid of feminine weaknesses, including a mistaken estimate 
of her own good looks, We get a vivid picture of her on her 
rounds :— 

“Flora stopped and spoke to everyone as a matter of course. 
Her voice was incisive and somewhat high-pitched, Her tongue 
was frequently attuned to plain-speaking, and her native kindli- 
ness of heart was mixed with a fierce impatience of stupidity, 
which, in its acute form, she recognized as distinctly a male 
attribute. She believed that boundless charity meant dimness of 
vision, and often lamented her own uncompromising clearness of 
sight. Everyone expected help from Flora, and the fact that she 
scolded as she helped saved most of them from falling into the 
weakness of gratitude. When she scented thanks she became 
severe to the point of shrewishness.” 
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Her uncle and cousins are drawn for us with unsparing 
fidelity, Matthew Anderson, the dismal Puritan; Maggie, the 
meek, long-nosed Cinderella; the ambitious and dashing 
“ Beetris” (Beatrice), who veiled a daring spirit with a “ certain 
austerity of primness”; and the florid and bounding Gordon, 
who had been through the furnace of Harrow and Cambridge 
without its singeing a hair off his heel. Beatrice’s artistic 
aspirations were pronounced, She painted on the door of her 
studio in Old English letters “Ye Room of Silence,” and 
cultivated the simple life as represented by fumed oak, rush 
baskets, brown paper, and whitewash. But as Flora shrewdly 
remarked on the eve of the great tribal exodus to London, 
“ they will need to let on that there is plenty of money behind 
the simplicity, or I doubt it may fall a little flat. Simplicity 
has to be an expression of wealth, and not an expression of 
poverty, before it is a success, to my way of thinking.” But 
many things happen before this epoch-making flight to the 
South, and many are tie opportunities for plain speaking that 
occur to Flora, her Aunt Janet, Dr. Patterson, her well- 
meaning but ungainly suitor, and Mr. Guthrie, the lame Free 
Kirk minister. Mr. Guthrie is the most original character in 
the book; a fine scholar, tormented with doubt as well as by 
physical infirmity, who chose to hide his misery under the 
mask of a buffoon :— 

“One of the worst qualities of the Minister was that he never 

lost his temper; his sourest jokes were made in a jocund manner. 
It has ever been the fashion to paint a clown as some queer 
fellow—a jester has a hunch-back under his jingling bells. Some 
nimbleness of wit seems to be expected from those whom Nature 
has laughed at. Let wise men say why this should be so. 
Perhaps it is an arm raised to ward off the heavy hand of 
sympathy; or, who knows, the last word of pathos may be a 
laugh. Mr. Guthrie joked, but his eyes were dark with the 
shadow in them of those who suffer much, and his pale face had a 
twisted look when he laughed.” 
We see Mr. Guthrie at his very worst at a terrible tea-party 
at the Manse, when even to read his jokes makes one hot all 
over. Later on in the novel we come to recognise his finer 
qualities, and to appreciate the splendid audacity of Miss 
Dundas in forcibly kidnapping him on the high seas in the 
interests of the long-nosed Cinderella. And this is not the 
only oveasion on which Miss Dundas intervenes in the 
character of a goddess from the machine. When the florid 
Gordon persuades Maggie to settle with a “ bookie” to whom 
he has lost at Sandown, and then allows her to be made the 
family scapegoat, it is Miss Dundas who penetrates the shield 
of Maggie’s self-sacrificing reticence and exposes her craven 
brother. Altogether, she is a very wonderful person, com- 
bining a lively appreciation of luxury and smart society with 
a charming fidelity to her homely friends, but on the whole 
more adorable than credible. In any case Miss Macnaughtan 
ought to have found a more suitable mate for her than that 
easygoing Peer’s son, Jim Gair, who had never done a day’s 
work in his life. Jim, at best, is a good-natured “ waster,” 
who in occasional spasms of self-criticism dreams of leading 
a strenuous life, but in the end hangs up his hat in the house 
of an heiress. However, he has compunctions, and his 
behaviour to his father when that never strong-brained noble- 
man becomes ramolli and suffers from delusions is a model of 
filial piety. Still, Lord Gair and Jim are not easy to reconcile 
with Miss Macnaughtan’s vigorous protests against attacks 
on the “idle rich.” The London scenes are far less interesting 
than those on the West Coast of Scotland. But the recital 
of Beatrice’s indefatigable efforts is amusing, and there is an 
admirable touch in the description of her dismal father, who, 
while shocked by the wickedness of London, is none the less 
resentful of its neglect of himself, and determined to assert 
himself by his only weapon,—wealth. 





An Affair of Dishonour. By William de Morgan. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—We may borrow, for the purpose of expressing our 
general opinion of this tale, the comment of Mr. John Rackham, 
groom, after he has related the local ghost story: “It’s an ugly 
class of tale, to my thinking.” Sir Oliver Ragdon, who is 
separated from his wife, induces Lucinda Mauleverer, the daughter 
of a neighbouring squire, to live with him, and kills her father in 
the duel which follows. The rest of the book is occupied with the 
account of how, unable to tell her the truth, Sir Oliver conceals 
the fact as long as he can, and of what happens after she dis- 
covers it. All this is told in a very powerful way. But the 
radical difficulty in making the story really convincing is this. 
The two characters of Oliver and Lucinda cannot be adequately 


ae, 
developed together. The more clearly we are made to see what 
the man actually was, how absolutely mean and selfish—no 
impulse to truth and honour is suffered to go beyond a bay 
beginning—the more difficult we find it to imagine the truth 
about the woman. Is it possible that one who was truly 
noble—and this is what we are asked to believe—could haya 
sacrificed everything, home, honour, conscience, for such a 
creature? We are told that the love of the one was high ang 
pure, of the other base and sensual, but we cannot recognise 
the distinction. There must have been something of Phaedra 
in Lucinda for her to act as she did, unless we are to revert to 
the belief in a baneful Aphrodite whom no human will can resist, 
We do not question the ability of the novel—when we get away 
from the story for a while, as in the picture of the battle of 
Solebay, we can appreciate this to the full—but as a whole we 
can but repeat the groom’s verdict, “an ugly class of tale.” 


Pongo and the Bull. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Belloc gives us here a political novel, projecting 
himself and his readers into a future—1925 is the date—not go 
remote as to be uninteresting, not so near as to forbid a certain 
license of conjecture. The Conference will by that time have 
borne fruit, for we find “ Dolly,” the Prime Minister, and “ Pongo,” 
the Leader of the Opposition, in continual confabulation, arranging 
how the political game is to be played. The question of the day 
concerns a certain loan which an Indian famine had made neces- 
sary. Some of the Premier’s Socialist supporters have opinions 
which he will not accept as to the application of the money; the 
Leader of the Opposition is to help, but he does not appear because 
he is hindered, and the hindering cause is to be seen in the title 
of the story. This is very broad comedy indeed, and more broad 
than funny. Mr. Belloc is more serious when he has to do 
with the raising of the loan. Here he seizes the opportunity to 
display his Anti-Semitism, and does it with effect. The book is 
full of amusing things; perhaps the best is the story of how the 
French police dealt with Mr. Quinlan Smith, the American 
financier, suspected of stealing a silver spoon. 


The House of Serravalle. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—The first part of this novel is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat tedious, Mr. Bagot’s talents lying rather in the narra- 
tion of events than in delineation of character. His hero, Walter 
Heron, is a complete nonentity, and as for the personage who 
presumably may be called the heroine, she never appears at all 
till the last chapter of the book, and is a name only. But in the 
later chapters the studies of life in a great country house in Italy 
are very interesting, and there is no lack of excitement in the 
awful series of melodramatic events in the course of which Walter 
Heron contrives to rescue the Duke of Monteleone from his 
enemies. The villain, Don Torquato, an evil-minded priest, is 
almost too villainous ; indeed, it is difficult to believe in such 
unrelieved wickedness. It is a comfort for the reader in humble 
circumstances to study one of Mr. Bagot’s books. His people are 
all so magnificent and so rich, and their servants so numerous and 
so well trained. A feeling of sleek self-satisfaction cannot but 
come over the ordinary man at the reflection that both England 
and Italy are so full of large, well-conducted “ establishments.” 

ReapaBLE Novets.—Babes in the Wood. By B. M. Croker. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—“ A Romance of the Jungles” is the sub- 
title. We are taken to the “jungles,” it is true, but the romance 
is rather of the cantonment, and very good of its kind. Light 
Refreshment. By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. net.)—Mr. Pett Ridge puts to a severe test the nihil humani 
a me alienum puto; but it is astonishing how he interests us in 
uninteresting people-——The Nine Bears. By Edgar Wallace. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A thrilling romance of high, very 
high, finance.——The Pursuit. By Frank Savile. (E. Arnold 
6s.)—This is a very spirited story, with local colour from the 
Moroccan coast. One wonders how the hero survived such knocking 
about; but this has to be taken for granted. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Jacobite Extracts from the Parish Registers of St. Germain-er- 
Laye. Vol. I., 1689-1702. Edited by C. C. Lart. (St. Catherine 
Press. 42s. net 2 vols.)—Early in 1689 Queen Mary of Molens 
left Beauvais to take up her residence in the palace at 5t. 
Germain, which the King of France had given to the exiled 
Royal Family. Thus a considerable colony was gradually col- 
lected. It is interesting to trace its growth from the numbers 
of the entries which Mr. Lart has here transcribed. The list of 





marriages may be taken as giving the best test of the growth of 
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the Jacobite population. In 1689 there is no entry, in 1690 there 


are three entries, in 1691 and 1692 five (in each year), in 1693 
In 1694-97 there are seventy-one, in 1698-1702 eighty-two. 
The Queen died in 1719, and the colony decreased, with of course 
a corresponding decrease in the registers. Some families, however, 
remained, and names appear down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. These will be found in the second volume, which Mr. Lart 
has in preparation. His introduction to this instalment gives some 
interesting facts. France had no reason to like her Jacobite 
visitors. ‘The St. Germain colony was harmless enough, but the 
[nish troops who were brought over did not acquire a good reputa- 
tion. They were employed by Louis in his crusade against the 
Huguenots: to this day, Mr. Lart tells us, and he has himself a 
touch of Jacobitism, the word “ Irlandois ” is a term of reproach in 
the Cevennes. James himself was not so lost to shame as to 
ill-treat his Protestant adherents; but Louis—perhaps we should 
rather say Madame de Maintenon—had no scruples. So when 
Lord Dunfermline died he was buried secretly at night. He had 
given up everything for his King ; but because he was a Protestant 
his body was to be dragged through the streets on a hurdle and 
thrown on the town midden. 


eight. 





The Geology of Water-Supply. By Horace B. Woodward, F.R.S. 
(Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—This volume, belonging to 
“ Arnold’s Geological Series,” should be of the greatest use to 
any one who is practically concerned with water-supply, on a small 
The dweller in a town can scarcely understand 
how important a matter it is. He takes the supply for granted, 
and if things are well managed, he is all right. When he 
comes to build a house, or, maybe, has to supply a destitute 
village, his difficulties begin. Such a book as this, dealing as it 
does with the whole of England and Wales, is indispensable. Of 
course he will supplement it with local knowledge. In the 
eolite region, for instance, he will have to know how thick the 
water-bearing stratum is. His well must not be more than so 
many feet deep, or the water will be lost, and he will have to go 
on another hundred feet or more. A house to be properly provided 
for in such a region should have both a shallow and a deep well. 


or large scale. 





Catalogue of Romances in the MSS. Department of the British 
Museum. Vol. III. By J. A. Herbert, B.A. (British Museum. 
25s.)—Vol. I. appeared in 1883, Vol. II. in 1893, both. under the 
care of the late Mr. H. L. D. Ward. The present editor helped in 
the preparation of Vol. II., and he has himself been assisted by 
being able to use Mr. Ward’s notes. Some hundred and twenty 
MSS., belonging to the Royal, Cotton, Harley, Arundel, and 
Egerton Collections, have been dealt with. The most important 
work among them is that which goes under the name of the 
“Gesta Romanorum.” This occupies some ninety pages. The 
manuscripts are of four classes,—Anglo-Latin, Germano-Latin, 
English, and German, the first class being by far the most 
numerous. (It will be understood that most, if not all, have been 
printed at some time or other.) It would be difficult to find else- 
where such a collection of curiosities. Here is one :—“ Princess of 
Apulia, on her way to marry the Emperor’s son, is swallowed by a 
whale ; she lights a fire inside the monster, and wounds it mortally 
with her knife. The Emperor has three caskets prepared, of gold, 
silver, and lead, to test her judgment, and she wisely chooses the 
leaden one.” The whale takes us back to Lucian’s “ Historia 
Vera.” As for the “three caskets,” there is a whole literature 
about them. 





We have received three volumes of a series entitled “ County 
Churches” (G. Allen and Sons). These are Norfolk, North and 
South, 2 vols., by J. Charles Cox, LL.D. (3s. net each), and Surrey, 
by J. C. Morris, M.A. (2s. 6d. net). They aim at being “compre- 
hensive, handy guides at a modest price,” and this excellent purpose 
is, as far as we can judge, well carried out. Space has to be severely 
limited. In Norfolk there are more than six hundred and fifty 
churches, and the two volumes, though of ample dimensions in 
view of the price, do not contain as many pages. The plah of the 
series is such that our function is fulfilled when we have recorded 
and welcomed its appearance. With these may be mentioned 
The Parish Churches of the Diocese of Canterbury, by Thomas H. 
Oyler (Hunter and Longhurst, 103. 6d. net). This, it will be seen, 
1s on a larger scale. - The pictures, taken from photographs, are a 
— feature. Brief notes give the age, the style, and other 
details, 








Orchids, by James O’Brien (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. net), is 
& volume in the “Present Day Gardening Series,” Edited by 
R. Hooper Pearson. Orchids are among the greatest triumphs 
of “ modern gardening,” as this volume will show if any one 


should doubt it, 


In the “Spanish Series” (John Lane, 3s. 64. net), of which we 
have spoken more than once with praise, we have Catalonia and 
the Balearic Isles, by Albert F. Calvert. The book is amply illus- 
trated with two hundred and fifty plates, of which considerably 
more than half refer to Barcelona. The village church does not 
figure as prominently as it would in a volume dealing with an 
English county or set of counties. 





In “Cassell’s Pocket Reference Library” (Cassell and Co., 
6d. net each) we have A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, by W. 
Gurney Benham, “ Classified under Subject-Headings” and with 
proper index; and The Pocket Doctor, by “Medicus,” prefaced by 
a caution that it is not to be regarded as a substitute for the 
regular doctor. It is more, however, than a medical “ first-aid” 
book. The necessities of such as may be out of reach of medical 
help are considered. Accordingly serious ailments are described 
and remedies suggested. The difficulty is to distinguish. Would 
it not be possible to mark with an asterisk such items as the lay 
person should not meddle with except in case of absolute necessity ? 





Student's Catechism of Book-keeping. By Frederick Davey. 
(Butterworth and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is an amply furnished text- 
book on a subject which probably may be learnt from books aw 
well as anything, and certainly better than most, 





New Epirions.—The Kingis Quair and The Quare of Jelusy. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary by Alexander 
Lawson, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 6s. net.)—The introductiom 
consists of a Life of King James I. (of Scotland), written with 
no little partiality for the Stuarts, in whom the editor sees 
“idealism and concern for the dim common people,” Charles II. 
and James II. being excepted. The qualities are not prominent 
in James VI., though we do not deny them to the first of the 
dynasty. The authenticity of the poems is discussed, as is the 
text and the language. Finally, we have notes, critical and 
explanatory, and a not unnecessary glossary. In the “ Era 
Shakespeare” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 8d. per vol.), Timon of Athens, 
Titus Andronicus, Sonnets, Poems, index, and a final volume con- 
taining preface and Life. In this last we note an interesting 
calculation of Shakespeare’s probable income. One John Ward, 
who became vicar about fifty years after his death, mentions a 
report that he had spent at the rate of “£1,000 4 year,” a sum 
equal to £6,000 in money of to-day, which the editor thinks 
to be improbable. We have been obliged to make our notices 
of this edition very brief, but we may say, in parting with 
it, that it is of excellent quality, well printed, and furnished with 
ample and useful annotations. Forty-two volumes of such a kind 
at 28s. are really cheap; not the least advantage of the edition is 
its handiness.——Historical and Political Essays. By W. E. H. 
Lecky. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.) First Principles. By 
Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. net.)——- 
The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém. Translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. With Illustrations by Gilbert James. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—— The same publishers have also issued a 
reprint of FitzGerald’s poem in paper covers at 6d., decorated by 
S. W. Lefeaux.——The Wild Beasts of the World. By Frank 
Finn, F.Z.S. (T. C. and E. C, Jack. 7s. 6d.)—The price is 
reduced from 2ls., and certainly the text, with three hundred 
coloured plates after drawings by Louis Sargent, Cuthbert E 
Swan, and Winifred Austin, is a very great bargain. 














— 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 
Aikin (W. A.), The Voice, 8vo ............... cones (Longmans) net 7/6 
Altsheler (J. A.), The Horsemen of the Plains, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Arnold-Forster (Right Hon. Hugh Oakeley): a Memoir, by his Wife, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 15.0 
Bisschop (W. R.), The Rise of the London Money Market, 1640-1826, cr 8vo 
(P. S. King) net 50 
Black (J.), The Pilgrim Ship, er 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Blennerhassett (Lady), Louis XIV. & Madame de Maintenon (G, Allen) net 15.0 
Bradley (J. F.), The Black Abolitionist, cr 8vo ..... on (Greening) 60 
Brodsky (A.), Natasha, cr 8V0 .................0:0000000s (Dent) net 26 
Bruce (Hon. C. G.), Twenty Years in the Himalaya, 8vo ...(E. Arnold) net 164 
Burton (J. B.), The Fate of Henry of Navarre, 8vo . (Everett) net 106 
Campbell (H. Y.), Practical Motherhood, cr 8vo ........ (Longmans) 7 6 
Carey (A. E.), Vic Victa, cr 8vo ......... . ; (Greening) 6,0 
Chalmers (D.), Outlines of Constitutional and Administrative Law, cr 8vo 
(Stevens & Haynes) net 5,0 
Chamberlain (H, S.), The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. 

EN . cncenteistcadticsnnnetieiastiesandiiaistanaaslinindaadtipittiaientaitpmeibeaialie (Lane) net 25.0 
Clemesha (W. W.), Sewage Disposal in the Tropics, 8vo .....(Thacker) net 15 0 
Cornish (F. W.), Darwell Stories, er 8vo ................+ ‘ (Constable) 6/0 
Cornish (F. W.), The English Church in the 19th Century (Macmillan) 15,0 
Coulter (J. M.) and Chamberlain (C. J.), Morphology of Gymnosperms, 8vo 7 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16 0 
Cragin (L. E.), Old Testament Stories for Little Children, cr8vo (Revell) net 3A 
Crook (W. H.), Through Five Administrations, 8vo (Harper) net 7/6 
Curtis (C. H.), Orchids for Everyone, 4to .. (Dent) net 21/0) 





Cuthbertson (D.), The Edinburgh University Library, 4to (Schulze) net 106 
Davies (J, L.), The Purpose of God, Cr 8V0..,..scesceveeeeeeees 


.. (Macmillan) net 2,6 
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Dent (M. V.), ao and Death, 12mo .. _ i net 
Dewar (G. A. B.), The Book of the Seasons, ‘mo ......(G@. Allen) net 
Drews (A.), The Christ Myth, 8V0 ...................cccceeeeeeeeeeceeees (Unwin) net 
Easton (H. T. % English Bank Book-keepinz, 8v0 (E. Wilson) net 
Edwards (F. M.), 
Cavalr: for War, 8vo... 
Emanuel (M. R. Ms The The Principles of Arbitration, cr 8vo . 
Farnol (J.), The Broad Highway, cr 8vo 
"Favourite Fairy Tales, cr 8vo 
Fin (B. H.), Two Boys in the aan, a cr 8vo 
, The Jews, cr 8vo.. 


sy (F. We ), The Art of Living, ‘er 8vo ..... A 

Ford (H. J.), The Cost of Our National Government, “cr 8v0 (Macmillan) net 
Fovargue (H. W.), Summary of Library Law, cr 8vo .........(5. Russell) net 
‘Gallup (Mrs. E. W.), The Bi-literal Cy pher of Sir Francis ‘Bacon, 8v0 


(Gay & Hancock) net 
*Garrold (R. P.), A Fourth Form Boy, cr 8vo ......... 





Notes on the Training, Equipment, and Organisation of 
..(W. Clowes) net 


Macdonald & Evans) 
“Grebby (J. K.), — Business Training and the Methods and Machinery 
of Business, cr (Macdonald & Evans) net 
“Green (E. E.), The , A ataceee cer 8vo....... .(Marshall Bros.) net 
Hall (T. C.), History of Ethics’ within Organised Christianity (Unwin) net 
Hannay (D.), Ships and Men, cr 8vo.. ..(W. Blackwood) net 
Harvey (W. F.), Midnight House, and other Tales, ‘12mo ... (Dent) net 
Hastings (J.), The Great Texts of the Bible: Isaiah, 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) 
Heath (F. G.), Fairy Plants, cr 8V0.................cccccceceeseseeeees (J. Ouseley) net 
Howes (E.), The Sun's Babies, roy 1émo. (Cassell) net 
Hunter (J.), God and Life, er 8vo ...... (Ww illiams & Norgate) net 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Empire of the World, er 8vo0 (Everett) 
Seeks (L. P.), The Alchemy of Thought, and other Essays, 8 
enn & net 
Johnson (G. L.), Photography in Colours, cr 8vo ... (Ward) net 
Jourdain (M.), History of English Secular Embroidery, “4to ‘(K. Paul) net 
Kirsch (J. P. ) The Doctrine of the Communion of Saints in the Ancient 
Church, cr 8vo .. (Sands) net 
Knecht (E. ) and Hibbert. (E. ¥ ‘New Reduction Methods in Volumetric 
Analysis, cr 8vo . ccceceeeeeese.-(LOngmans) net 
Knowlson (T. 8.), Logic ‘for the Million, cr 8vo ......... “(T. W. Laurie) net 
Laguna (T. De and A. De), Dogmatism and Evolution, 8vo ~~ | net 
Lampen (E. D.), Chateau d’'Oex, cr 8vo ...... ro net 
Langhlin (C. E.), “ Just Folks,” cr 8v0 2.0.00... ccc cceceee ee ..(Macmillan) 
Leacock (S.), Literary Lapses, cr 8vo . (Lane) net 
Leeder (S. H.), The Desert Gateway, Biskra and Thereabouts (Cc ‘assell) net 
Leeming (F. B. ), Income Tax, cr 8vo......... ..(E. Wilson) net 
Lewin (T. H.), Life and Death, imp RRR ....(Constable) net 
Lyle (E. P.), Blaze Derringer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
McAfee (C. my ), Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, er 8vo ...(Revell) net 
McClung (N LL. ), The Second Chance, cr 8vo ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Macdonald G. A.), The Light Side of the Law, cr 8vo ...... .... (Cassell) 
Macgowan (J. ), Chinese Folk-Lore Tales, er 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 
‘Mann (H. K.), Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, Vols. VI. and VIL, 
..(K. Paul) each net 
....(W. Rider) net 
‘(Digby & Long) 
..(H. Frowde) net 





8vo . 
Manuai ‘of Oceultism (A), ‘by “ Sephari: ul,” er 8vo. 
Marsh (R.), A Drama of the Telephone, cr 8vo 
Mileham (G. S.), Churches in Lower Nubia, 4to .... 
Miles (A. H.), The Sweep of the Sword, er 8vo....... (S. Paul) 
“Miles (E.), The Food Reformen’s Companion, cr 8vo.. (Mills & Boon) net 
Mills (J.), The Life of a Foxhound, 4to (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
WMitchell (C. A.) and Prideaux (R. M.), Fibres v sed in Textiles and Allied 

Industries, 8vo ...... ..... (Seott & Greenwood) net 
Moore (F. F.), The Discoverer, ‘and In the Queen’ 8 Room (E. Mathews) net 





Moore (F. F.), The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 8vo ......... .... (Constable) net 
Munro (N.), he Farm, cr Svo ......... scuba W. Blackwood) 
Newell (P.), The Slant Book, 4to ........... ¢Harper) 


‘Niedermann (M.), Outlines of Latin Phonetics, cr 8v0 pan ~ (Routledge) net 
‘Noyes (A.), The Temple of Beauty, 12mo Melrose) net 
©’ Donnell ‘(E. ), Ghostly Phenomena, cr 8vo <i Tr Ai Laurie) net 
Outlines of Economics, by Members of the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicago, cr 8vo ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Pearse (Mrs. G.) and Hird (F.), The Romance of a Great Singer, 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 
Pendry (H. W.), Elementary Telegraphy, cr 8vo ...............(Whittaker) net 
Pennington (A. 8.), The Argentine Republic, 8vo. .... (8. Paul) net 
Powell (E. T.), The Mechanism of the City, 8vo .... AP. 8. King) net 
Riis (J. A.), Hero Tales of the Far North, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Robinson (H. P.), Of Distinguished Animals, cr 8vo.........( Heinemann) net 
Ryder (A. R.), The Priesthood of the Laity, cr 8vo.. _—— & Stoughton) 
Sale (M.), A Shadowed Paradise, er 8vo .............. a elrose) net 
Santayana (G.), Three Philosophical Poets, 8vo. “ : “(H. Frowde) net 
Savi (E. W.), The Report of Chance, er 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 
Sheppard (W. ff.), A 


jong of Truth, and other Verses, ‘roy 16mo 

(Truslove & Hanson) net 
Shirley w ), The re | anne (Nelson) 
‘Simpson (H.), A Century "of Ballads, 1810- 1910, ‘their ‘Composers and 
Singers, 8vo Mills & Boon) net 
— (R.) and Slaughter (PB. i ‘Storm and Sunshine ” South Africa, 
J. Murray) net 
Sparrow (Ww. "S.), Frank Brangwyn. and his Work, ‘1910, ry (K. Paul) net 
Step (E.), Sketches of Country Life, and other Papers, er 8vo ...(Low) net 
‘Stoddard’ (J. T.), Introduction to General Chemistry, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Surbled (G.), Medical Etiquette, er 8vo . _ Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Surrey (M.), "The Soul of a Girl, cr 8vo ............. soemvanestine Bros.) net 
Swift (Jonathan), Correspondence, Vol. I, _ apa 54 (Bell) net 
‘Tarn (H. H.-), The Ponk, and other Perpetrations, 8vo.. iat “(Rebman) net 
Thomas (J.), The First Christian Generation, cr 8vo ..........W. Rider) net 
‘Thwaytes (E. C.), The Latent Force, er 8vo ... (J. Ouseley) 

Titchener (E. B.), Text-Book of Psychology, er 8v0 (Macmillan) net 8/6; 
Part II., net 

its Intellectual Basis, er 8vo 

(J. Clarke) net 
Turley (C.), A Scout’s Son, cr 8vo ............ sibihadeaaniamiacsnniibliaidibiaaben ....(Nelson) 













"Touche (E. D. La), Christian Certitude : 


‘Walker (W. 8.), Blair's Ken, er8vo . Santis .... (J. Ouseley) 
Walter (J. C.), Stray Leaves on Travel, “Sport, ‘Animals, and Kindred 

Subjects, i sineniiennsbaiieeetiads she beh uillielaa Mara teintiriindbebicdiaeieentel (K. Paul) net 
Wenley (R. M.), Kant and his Philosophical Revolution... AS & T. Clark) 
Whitby (C. J.), ‘Makers of Man, S8vo ........ ..(Rebman) net 
‘White (A.), The Views of Vanoc, 12mo......... .(K. Paul) net 


‘Wilkins (H. J.), History of Divorce and Re- -marriage for Churchmen, er 8vo 

(Longmans) net 

‘Wilson (A.), Unfinished Man, 8vo .. -.see-.. (Greening) net 

Wodehouse (P. G.), A Gentleman of Leisure, ‘cr 8vo .. ..(Alston Rivers) 

‘Wood (A. T. and B. R.), Ribbon Roads, 8vo ... (Putnam) net 
Wright (A. E.), Vaccine Therapy : its Administrative Value, 4to 

(Longmans) net 


ee (M. 0), Princess Flower | Hat, a (Macmillan) 
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REDDAWAYS’ CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINES 


All Copper and Gunmetal. 


3-galion size, £3 3s. 
Write or call, 212 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C., LONDON, 


No taps or broken glass, Simple and reliable. 
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THE ATTRACTION AT OLYMPIA 
will, as usual, be the BRITISH 
NAPIER 
NAPIER 
CARS. 


Handsome and luxurious six-cylinder Napiers, similar to those 


Noiseless Smokeless 


which were awarded the GRAND PRIX at the Brussels 


will be shown on 


Stand No. 39. 


Exhibition, 





We recom 
Rudge-Whi 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


i4 New Burlington Street, 
CUARANTEE. 





London, W. worth on extra 
Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, China, &c., 


acquired from Mr. THOMAS WYATT, of Clapton, the 
well-known Antique Dealer and Fine Art Collector, who 
is retiring from business. 


WE ARE DISPOSING OF THE ENTIRE COLLECTION, 


An Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be 


forwarded 


upon receipt of sirpence to corer postage, 


Only Address: 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


'152-4-6 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 


Ltd., 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW ENTS free on application. 
ms k i te x ag 
akers of the great Goce tntes thock. Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


ACCIDENTS oF att kinps, 
SICKNESS. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RiSKS, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 





: RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), go Paid up, £200,000. 


Claims paid 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. Sin A. Vian, Secretary. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


——— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makefs. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BRUOK SYREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been preparei 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at & 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 

——jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holder:. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
“ompany’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Per Dozen. 
CHATEAU PONTET CANET, 1905 ... 19/6 
A very pleasant Dinner Claret 


CHATEAU Y’QUEM, i905 .... ove ove 26/6 
Soft, flavoury old Sauterne 


OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887 Mark ore 34/6 
A most taking wine bottled from the wood 

AMONTILLADO SHERRY, 1874... ose 43/6 
Beautiful old wine, bottled in 1895 

POL ROGER 1904 CHAMPAGNE ove 79/6 
Finest quality shipped by this firm 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 2.0"°2S 





HOME MISSIONS. 





The Additional Curates Society is 
making an effort to get forward 
during the coming winter. Many poor 
and burdensome parishes are pleading 
earnestly for money aid to enable 

them to employ additional clergymen. 
Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S. 
are asked to accept this invitation and send a contribution 


to the Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





VANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaran if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118, References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., “‘ Ortygia,”” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 
8t. John’s tory, North Vancouver. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.—Must be 
under 21 sonee of age, and a good pasted ae least one os eg 

is indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age an iculars o 

Pe mee education, and yoarions oo: loyment (if any), to the MANAGER, 
Fire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd., 11 Lombard Street, E.U. 


{OCIAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY living in a 

ouse of her own, on nine acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 

635 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or re of friends 

to SHARE EXPENSES with her tly. Would undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply “‘C. M. C.,” Bi p, Li , Haslemere. 








oc. 2 OF LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of a PERSON 
competent to DEVELOP and CO-ORDINATE the WORK of CHILDREN'S 
CARE (SCHOOL) COMMITTEES in London responsible for the selection of 
necessitous children in respect of food, medical treatment, and for other 
matters concerning the general welfare of children. Applicants should have 
had considerable experience in social work, with special reference to children, 
and should possess organising ability. 

The person appointed will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the 
duties of the office. The appointment will be for the period from the date of 
commencement to 3lst July, 1915. The salary will be at the rate of £130 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £10. The selected candidate will be required to 
pass satisfactorily an examination by the Council's Medical Officer. 

_ Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained upon applica- 
tion from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must returned not later 
than 19th November, 1910, accompanied by copies of not fewer than three 
testimonials of recent date. 

Al) communications on the subject must be endorsed “C.C.,” and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

: Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
4th November, 1910. 


FARRINGTON S. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
. APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

THE GOVERNORS OF THE GIRLS’ COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED, who are now building the above-named Residential Girls’ School 
to be opened next summer, are prepared to receive applications for the post of 
Head- Mistress. 

By the Memorandum of Association it is provided that the Religious 
Teaching in the School shall be in accordance with that of the Wesleyan» 
Methodist Conference. 

All particulars regarding the appointment can be obtained by written 
application to Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., Chairman of the 
Governing Body, 128 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL (150 BOYS). 


WANTED for next Term, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER for the above 
school (Latin and French). Games essential, and two or three years’ experience 
ina good Secondary School, Salary £140, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £00. A higher commencing salary might be paid to a specially suitable 
ecandidate.—Apply on or before the 26th instant to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County Schoot id Boys, Redruth, 

8th November, 1910. 


SOCIETY WISHES to secure the HELP of HONORARY HELPERS: 
- the Mutual Registration of Assistance in connexion with the operations of 
the Society. 
The work calls for careful and methodical application. It also affords scope 
for organising abilities, and opportunity for studying aocial conditions. 
Communications on the subject should be addressed to 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. Cc. 8. LOCH, Secretary. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The COUNCIL of University College, Reading, are about to APPOINT a 
WARDEN of WANTAGE HALL—their chief Hall of Residence for Men 
Students. Candidates must possess a University Degree, bo under 30 years of 
age, and be unmarried.—For particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, University 
College, Reading. 


H OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


WANTED in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD: 
qualified to supervise School Practice in the ordinary Primary School subjects. 
and to instruct classes of students in Educational Handwork, and perhaps take 
2 share in the otber classes on School Methods. 

Candidates should be teachers of experience, and should have an interest in 
the organisation and work of Primary Schools. Preference will le given to- 
one holding the Higher Froebel Certificate in addition to other qualifications, 

Salary according to qualifications and experience ; minimum initial sala 
£100 resident.—Immediate application should be made to the PRINCIPAL, 


the College. 
{OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 

P DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TWO LECTURERS (MEN) are REQUIRED for January next, one im 
English, and one in School Method. Previous teaching experience essential. 
Applications should be made before December 5th, 1910,--Full particulars aud 
forms may be obtained from 

Town Hall, Dadley. J. M. WYNNE, Secretary to Colleze Council. 


ii UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


I ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
THE OAKS, BEHRENS ESTATE, FALLOWFIELD, 


VICE-WARDEN REQUIRED after Easter, 1911. Experience of househol® 
management essential, Graduate preferred. 

Salary £120, with Board and Residence. 

Applications to be made to the Secretary, Mrs. H. C. H. CARPENTER, 
11 Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, not later than November 26th. 


ry, 
at 








(jLAscow ‘PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ENGLISH. 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a LECTURER in English. 
Commencing salary £350 per annum.—Application, stating age, experience, and 
special qualifications in English, and accompanied by fifty copies of testimonials, 
may be made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical College, Glasgow, 
on or before November Mth. 


EQUIRED, a VICE-PRINCIPAL for QUEENSTOWN 
) Girls’ High School (Government), CAPE COLONY. Subjects: Botany, 
Mathematics, English to Cape Matriculation. Degree and Training. Salary 
£160, and residence in School Boarding-house. Outward passage paid on three 
years’ Agreement.—Apply, giving full particulars, age, education, experience, 
&c., SECRETARY, Association of University Women Teachers, 59 Cambridge 
Street, Hyde Park, W. 
EQUIRED in January, for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL (Govt. High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, & 
LADY to teach FRENCH throughout the School, and some second subject, 
preferably German. Degree (or equivalent), training and experience im 
teaching on modern lines, and residence in France eseential. A highly 
qualified FRENCH lady may prove suitablo. Salary £150, with bourd-residence 











and laundry during school terms, and passage out paid. Apply. giving full 
poe (age, education, experience, &&.),to Miss GRUNER, Cambridge 
treet, Hyde Park, London, W, 
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DUCATED YOUNG ENGLISHMAN (22), possessed 

of business ability and tact, not afraid of hard work and determined on 

success, dissatisfied with present prospects, SEEKS OPENING in the 

<ommercial Department of a Firm of Standing. 7 years’ training and ra 
experience. Re‘erences.—Box 445, Spectator, 1 Wellington St., London, W 


ANTED BY A GENTLEMAN of some private 
: means and ample leisure, permanent HOME EMPLOYMENT. The 
advertiser could assist an Individual or Institution in Clerical or other duties. 
He asks a small remuneration (from 10s. per week) ; but employment with 
interest would be the first consideration. aad “F.,” Box 443, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘P\NGINEERING | PUPIL.—VACANCY in in. High-Class 

‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son Ba ei hteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst. . Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


f}\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have veOs eee » their Commercial. Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEM education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of ,_ bo 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
GECEBTABY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
SESSION COMMENCED 28rx SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS :—Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, Geography, 
Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


C HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
4 SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 each will be OFFERED in 1911 by the 
Council of St. Hilda’s College, Cheltenham, one in January, 1911, and one in 
September, 1911. Candidates must hold a University Degree, or have taken an 
Oxford Honour School or Cambridge Tripos, and, if sue cessful, follow the 
vourse of training for Secondary Teachers at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
in preparation for a University Teacher's Diploma at the end of the session. 

Keolietiens must be made for the January Scholarship on or before 10th 
December, 1910, and for the September Scholarship on or before 25th July, 1911. 

For further particulars and nomination forms apply to the SECRETARY, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


An EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of 
£40, two of £30, will be held in May, 1911. Candidates must not be over 15 or 
under 13 years of age. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Ladies’ 
Cheltenham. 

Sr. . MARGARET'S SCHOOL For GIRLS CO., LTD., 
R POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravei soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, ke. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually to Girls under 13 years of age—Examina- 
tion to beheld in March. Names of intending candidates should be sent to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before December 15th. 

Prospectus on app lication to HEAD-MISTRESS or SEC RETARY, 


{\DGBASTON “HIGH SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS, “Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOU NG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, € rambridge ; Mediseval and Modern Languages T ripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley. Road (next door to the School), House- 

Mistress, Miss F LORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A. Cc, A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


" ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G ARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
— ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


YT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
kK) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
ayment of tuition fees.—Regulations may be obtained on application to the 
HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. 








College, 

















ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
fhe School. Tele ph shone : 381 Liscard, 
HIGH 


| EAMINGTON 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 
ARNOLD LC LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD. 





SCHOOL. 


Boarding-House : 








ST GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
h ‘OUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum ; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy ‘outdoor i ite: good riding and games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature- study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic work.— Principal, Miss KEMP. 


iT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —Thorough 


Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when cesired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 





tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

SYSTEM, b 

LILY HUG 


Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
ES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F. RH. S. See Prospectus, 











———_——_____. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, * 
Recognised by the Board of Educatioa, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diplo 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from on 
Scholarships of | £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Coon Fund 


or. MARY’ 3 COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High Schoci, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Lorfdon Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24.39 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ) gs. a year. 


‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
—— with qualified teachers. 
4EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
F ‘urthe r particulars from the SECRETARY. 


JING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
INHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, g, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8 ST. HELIERS, J ERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; ~beautiful climate; great siniene for acquiring French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, , ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
{}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of m®. ation, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Schola ships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
QKELLFIE LD, mB i PO eR, 
K Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


Q UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE- 

















Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 


and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming z. 

Ss" FELIX SCHOOL, “SOUTHWOLD., 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea oa 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 
Hi? GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLES EX, 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 2 2sp TO DEC EMBER 20TH. 
PDENRHOS “COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarde rs only) Fourteen Resident’ Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 


school and house buildings ; l4 acres of ground with long sea-frontazse, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. _Separa ute Preparatory School. 











QPEEC H AND LIP. READING.—Private School for 
kK Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents. —Apply to Miss BU a K 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N 








See tt RING PERMANENTLY CU RED 
h by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 


Mansions, London, W.¢ 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject “should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
iTS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Bronde ssbury, N.W. 





“STAMME RING, 
STAMMERER,” 
Willesden Lane, 


——$—$—<<—— 
—— 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC=- 
I FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS one | Boys under 14 on December 
llth, 1910, will be competed for on DECEMBER ru, 7ru, and Sta. An 
Ordinary EN’ TRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on DECEMBER 14t#. 
—For particulars ap ply to the SECRETARY. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. --The NEXT 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be HELD on DECEMBER Ist and two following days. —Applica 
tions should be made at once to the BURSAR. 
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,aeeR NE COLLEGE. 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

i LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
W il, “ee rg Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. adet 
En ~~ buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tone for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. a a 
yOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, BE YORKS. 
Rich Foundation. Numerous Scholarships from £90 a year to Universities. 
Sol nol Scholarships of £50 a year, Tuition fee £15 a year. ; Boarding fee £47, 
o extras. Splendid buildings. Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds.— 
a ea. Master, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years Sixth Form Master at 


Snes College, Edinburgh. a 
rING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£°5-£10) on NOV. 30th— 
PC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. _Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, — ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study, We ll-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
£15 13, 5 Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


i COLLEG E.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 





Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
a] Laboratones and the néw Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. . 
(OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVT- 
J sSTOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Aj ply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 
BAY. 


R44 MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN 


separate 
leaving 
Biologic 
ata cost of 





Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LANDOV ERY COLLEGE, 
i SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January lth, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. A'TKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 feet high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and Modern 
sides, £10,000 recently spent on ‘mprovements. Laboratory, workshop (wood 
aml metal), gymnasium, sanatorivin suite, swimming-bath, extensive playing- 
fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ETCHWURTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-edneational: 
4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Uandicrafts well taught. Bracing air, mode! buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 
| Filial PARK SCHOOL, 
4d NEAR READING, 










Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 


____ For prospectus apply HEAD-M ASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
Qt. CLARE PREPARATOKY SCHOOL, WALMER 


(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Recent successes: 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Class'cal Scholarship, Weymouth College; Classical 
Exhibition, St. Lawrence College. 





GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A.,, Acreman 
fouse, Sherborne, 
YNEATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
KI WHITBY.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 guineas per annum are 
offered to sons of gentlemen under 1] (in assigning marks an allowance is made 
for age). Successful Candidates prepared for Public Schools Entrance or 
Scholarship Exams., or the Navy.—Further particulars on application. 





MXHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A. formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 


fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 
‘HATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
/J SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 17ru, 1911.— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 


i ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 

















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly oe Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
t service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
_ BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
> Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
upils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ae al Ares &) ‘ ~ yy y 
PR8ENcH LESSONS.—PARIS.—Phe WIDOW of Pastor 
Kase ALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
met home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
© Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardeus, 
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PAEB.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Coucerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres, Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.—Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


S WITZ*#RLAND.—CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 8 years 
Hevd-Master of Preparatory School, going out on November 24th, can 
TAKE a few DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS requiring special tuition. 
Private Chalet above Montreux. Every facility for acquiring French and 
German. Care of health the first consideration. Splendid climate ; winter 
sports.—For references, &c., apply “M.A.,” Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, 22 Craven Street, W.C. 


vq; as LOIRE CASTLES. 
STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED by M. LERMIT, St. 
Gervais, Blois. 
Stag and boar hunting three days weckly. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Bee Stat, by2 X.: 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estabiishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requiremeuts (locality desired, 
fees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 

S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the KEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 

reliable and highly recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATTON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telewhone 5OS3 Central 

NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited, Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browng (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABEOAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CIHARGE. Please state 
yupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Seed. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 
Street. W. Established 1858. on nom Lip : is 

myo INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKLING, TOBOGGANING, : CURLING at Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, Morgins, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, 
Lenzerheide, Ballaigues. For plans apply to: 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


\ ORLD'S TOUR, leaving by P. & O. 5.8. ‘MALWA,’ 
F December 16th. Accompanied by Dr. Cyril Thwaites.—For full par- 
ticulars or appointment apply to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsicigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 









wi E.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,0 tous). 
£2 12s.—SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, and RIVIERA. 
: © 





£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tours, 
Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 
Refs. exched. Feb. Ist, L1TALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA, April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES, 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wim!ledon Park Road, 5. W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


4 ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Paths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 

Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ‘‘ CAN TAB8.,” 
Middlecott, isingtou, Newton Abbot, 8, Devon, 
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APPEALS. 


N ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 ~* han o*. we @ are eee gS y a distinction 
of religion. President: of Portland, Chairman: Sir 
‘Thomas Skewes-Cox, iP DONATIONS. & SUBSCRI PTIONS, ‘and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


C= OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEE 
Patron of the Children’ 3 Union—H.M. QUEEN SPEXANDRA. 
The Officiall V7 of the National Church for Dealing 


with Outcast, itute, ot Neglec Children. 
107 Homes, as ‘i. hen and Cripples’ Homes. Over 15,500 
Children have rescued. Over 4,100 now under the Society's care. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £3,000, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be a acknowledged by the 


cretary, Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 








TYPEWRITING. 
nett EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Carbon copies. * Duplicating. 
rompt or al guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
ICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, *iiford, Essex. 


Pert 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard. 


OLLECTION OF UNCUT PRECIOUS STONES, 
RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, EMERALDS, SPINELS, JARGOONS, &c. 
Over 100 Specimens, in 13 glass.top boxes, for 30s.—POWELL, Elms, Egham. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 


ANTED, ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S COLOURED 
PRINTS. Required , & or ae COLOURED PRINTS and other 
Publications, also Pamphlets, Lists, issued by, or Articles of any 
description on, above Society. » ARUNDEL 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


1 ce CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS in the best 














ba? had 











taste and in quite original and exclusive Designs send to London Western 
istrict Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 7478 Oxford Street, 
London, W. Samples post-free. 


OURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—* Practical knowledge 











leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
included in the unique training oe by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. ine introducti given. Write 
or telephone. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who ery” really good c 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 73. 6d. ; OXRRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, 4d. per lb. more. Sasepie and testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 





FOR THE) EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, rained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 


TRAINING a Speciality. 
of employment.— Apply 


UBLIC- HOUSE REPORIL —The People’s Refreshment 
House A Ltd., f led by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


t) PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
some and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ee a Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
old 


argest 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any 
Street, 


IN — gladly given on every branch 
ECRETAR 

















Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers; Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL H 





TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


USIC. AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 





ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage, Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 


Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


City Showrooms: 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


By order of Miss Alice Hughes, 
52 GOWER STREET, W.C. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE, 
comprising 
Decorative china in figures, groups, dessert, ter and coffee services ; ection 
of old mezzotint portrait engravings after Kneller, Sir Joshua Re , a 
Hoppner, Pollard, Ward, Morland, and Turner ; oil paintings ; water-colour 
drawings by David Cox, Barrett, Copley Fielding, and Bonington ; clocks, 
bronzes, old violins, decorative furniture, including Sheraton, Chip; endale, 
and Hepplewhite cabinets, bureaux, chests, and bookcases; Stuart and 
other Old English, Dutch, Italian, and Louis Seize fauteuils and chairs, a 
Tudor carved oak cabinet, china, linen, ¢: ‘ts, curtains, 
bedroom furniture, and other effects, wh ich ESSRS. 
NIGHT, FRANK, and RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
November 23rd and 24th, at One o’clock precisely. 
On view two days prior. Private view (by cards only) on Saturday, 
November 19th. Illustrated Catalogues, when ready, may be obtained of 
the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 20 Hanover Square, W. 





a col 


rugs, mirrors, 





: 





$$$ 


FACING THE~GREEN PARK. 


SUITABLE FOR A CLUB OR ay AL Ee CUPATION. 
THE DELIGHTFULLY SITUA 
MODERN TOWN MANSION KNOWN AS 


REEN PA K HOUSE 
13% PICCADILLY, W. F 

This perfectly appointed and beautifully decorated residence has the follow: ing 
very convenient accommodation: Wide hall with marble stairs, and electrig 
passenger lift, double drawing-room charmingly deccrated in the Louis Seize 
manner, overlooking the Park, large dining-room communicating with library, 
very pretty boudoir facing the Park, with suitable bedroom accomm dation’ 
bathrooms, and excellent and ver complete domestic offices, with recondary 
staircase and service lift, and the house is fitted throughout with every posable 
convenience. 

The capital Stabling, No.3 DOWN STREET MEWS, containing four stalls, 
coachhouse, harness-room, and four living-rooms, will be offered as a separata 
lot. Both the mansion and stabling are held for an unexpired term of 4 
years from Christmas, 1910, at 

EXTREMELY MODERATE GROUND RENTS. 

GILLOWS (Waring and Gillow, Ltd.) are favoured with instructions from 
the Executor of the late Hon. E. R. Belilios to sell the above by Auction, with 
a at very moderate reserve prices, in Two Lote, at The Mart, Tokep- 

ouse Yard, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd, 1910, at 
Two o'clock. 

Tlustrated Particulars on application. Vendor's Solicitors :—Mogsrs, 
HARWOOD and PUSEY, 9 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Orders to view 
of the A Auctionee Ts, 1st OXFORD STREET, Ww 


“ 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12,6 per Ioo. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
G,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE- KING AND THE QUEEN. 


Founded 1848. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


{H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 


Joint Secretaries) HENRY G. COPELAND. 


FURNITURE 


Stocks in tonaon, ~=©9£FF OR CASH 
Wm. SPRIGGS & CO., Ltd. 


Catalogues free. 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W: 
(\OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. . Supplied ed by 
order to we — esty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by ° 
Howarth, F.Z.S 0 desteaged plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 2 
commended by De H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jat. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefiiel 
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Smoke .e 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player's Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


nnn d. WHITE id. 
se per oz. LABEL “2 per oz. 


Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 





DRINK PURE COFFEE 


FROM THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) 


Recognising the importance of absolute purity in 
Coffee, the State of San Paulo (Brazil), the finest 
Coffee-growing State in the world, provides this 
valuable commadity for all. Pure Coffee with a 
Government Guarantee of purity is obtainable 
everywhere by asking for 


“FAZENDA” 
1/6 per Ib. Smaildt els 


“Fazenda” is the selected portion of the world’s 
largest crop, chosen by experts—graded to a 
nicety—and roasted by a special process. No 
better value can be obtained in Pure Coffee. 


Coffee is the best beverage for all classes. Brain- 
workers, alert business men, and all who lead 
the now inevitable strenuous life should drink 
Coffee, and thereby derive the benefit of its 
valuable propertics. But it must be pure. 


A useful card giving simple instructions for making Coffee sent 
free on application to 


THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (Brazil) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD., 





6&2 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WHAT 
Celebrities Say 


about 


SANATOGEN 


Twelve thousand doctors have written 
in praise of Sanatogen. 

Thirty thousand doctors throughout 
the world are known to prescribe it. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been restored from conditions of 
grave illness to complete health by its 
use. Among them are many well-known 
men and women who have voluntarily 
testified to the debt they owe Sanatogen 
in restoring their health. 


A selection from 


published below. 


Bishop Sheepshanks 


The ex-Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich:—“ Mrs. Sheepshanks is 
taking Sanatogen regularly, and 
deriving great benefit from it.” 


Mr. Marshall 
Hall, K.C. 


"TI think it on'y right to say 
that I have tried Sanatogen, and 
I believe it to be a most excellent 
food."" 


Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P. 


"T have used Sanatogen with 
extraordinary benefit. It is to 
my mind a true food fonic, feeding 
the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


Madame 
Sarah Grand 


The gifted Authcress :—‘‘Sanat- 
ogen has done everything for me 
which it is said to be able to do 
for cases of nervous debility and 
exhaustion. I began to take it 
after nearly four years’ enforced 
idleness from extreme debility, 
and felt the benefit almost im- 
mediately.” 


Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower 


The Sculptor and Historian :— 
*T feel it only due to the benefit 
conferred on my general health by 
Sanatogen to write and inform 
those interested in that wonderful 
medicine that in a couple of 
months’ time it hos cured me of 
all gouty trouble.” 


Mr. E. F. Benson 

The well-known Author:—‘I 
have tried Sanatogen, and believe 
it to be an excellent tonic.” 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
chemists, in tins, from 1s. 9d. to gs. 64. 
A pamphlet containing much valuable 
information will be sent, post-free, to all 
mentioning this journal on receipt of a 
postcard addressed to The Sanatogen 
Company, 12 Chenies St., London, W.C, 































their Ictters is 


The Rev. Father 
Bernard Vaughan 


**Sanatogen promises when 
‘o) are run down to pick you up. 
t does so." 


* 
Mr. Hall Caine 

The celebrated Author :—" My 
experience of Sanatogen has beea 
that, as atonic nerve food, it $ 
on more than one occasion done 
me good.”" 


Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones 






The famous Dramati - 
* Sanatogen seems tc very 
valuable miandr i I 
have several tin ourse 
of it when I've been run down, 
andalways withexcellentresulis.” 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts 


The w Wi 
** Sanatogen ay c f real 
value to the bra se 





w 

ful food and nic combined 
can give it h 

personal experience.”” 


Maxwell Gray 


The Writer :—"I have found 
Sai ir 


Sanatogen he'pful in’ « e 
troubles and nervous weakness, 
] have taken it fi time to tune 
under medical advice.” 


Mr. J. Sharp 


The famous Cricketer:—''I 
have now g ven Sanatogen agood 
trial, and tind that it is of great 
benefit to me, and brirgs | < 
that fecli { freshness so ne . 
Sary to anyone at any aliuictic 


game.” 


Mr. Armiger 
Barclay 


The distinguished Author :—~ 
“Your valuable preparat on 
ossesses rematkable recupcra- 
tive properties.”’ 
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THE 


EO LIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The contrast between music played on a single- 
toned instrument such as the piano and that 
played with all the wealth of tone-colouring 
given only by the orchestra and the /£olian 
Orchestrelle is exactly similar to that between a 
scene depicted in a black print and the same 
scene in all the glowing life and colour of a 
magnificent oil-painting. Why have colourless 
adaptations of the works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Wagner, &c. > The /Eolian Orchestrelle allows 
anyone to play orchestral music just as such 
music ought to be played, with all the life and 
colour of a complete orchestra. The great 
symphonies, overtures, concertos, &c., are all 
available to be played with full tonal-colouring 
by the owners of /Eolian Orchestrelles. ‘Techni- 
cal knowledge of music is in no way necessary. 
All that is necessary to give a rendering beyond 
criticism is musical taste and insight. The only 
way to really understand the immense value of 
the AEolian Orchestrelle to all lovers of good 
music is to call at /Eolian Hall and yourself 
play this remarkable instrument. Fuller particulars 
will be sent if you write for Catalogue No. 20. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
FEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 





HEL.P 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 

wit 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KEER, Secretary. 





THE ... a 
PHONOLISZT 
AN AMAZING 
SELF-PLAYING PIANO, 


ALL WHO CAN APPRECIATE 
the difference between 
the delightful playing 
of such pianists as 


BACKHAUS, 
BUSONI, 
CARRENO, or 
SAUER, 


and the monotonous music of the foot- 
driven “ Player-Piano,” should attend one 
of the free recitals at 162 New Bond 
Street. Intending Purchasers of “ Piano- 
Players” or of “Player-Pianos” should 
first hear the marvellous Phonoliszt. 


NO PEDALLING REQUIRED! 
NO LEVERS TO WORK! 


The PHONOLISZT /flays ftse/f, and 
produces the renderings of all the world’s 
greatest pianists exactly as if they were 
in person seated at the piano. 


Full particulars post-free. Free Recitals at 11 and 3 daily. 
KEITH, PROWSE, & CO., Ltd., 162 NEW BOND STREET, W, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s Handkerchiefs 


are justly celebrated for excellence of quality and lovely 
white finish. Made in our Banbridge Factory and offered 
to the public direct at values elsewhere unobtainable. 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 25. Pure Linen, hemstitched, American size, measuring about 
13 in., with } in. hem . ote aa pt ese an on 
Usual size, 3, 3, j, 1} in. hem, measuring about 16, 153,15, & 14jin, 5/11 


GENTLEMEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 
No. GO. Pure Linen Initial, measuring about 19}in.,fin.hem .. 8/3 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, 
40, P, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 








Per doz. 





STILL MOSELLES. 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


Scale of Charges for 








winninger = + + 21/perdozennet, | POUght direct on the French Advertisements. 
Gerncastier - - <= 24/- ” market at low prices—sold to 
Grauncberg - - - 27/- - ee : ilable) 14 Guurras. 
Graacher Himme:\§rcich 36/- ” ” eames as low — ae a aa 12 0 
a Haif-Page (Column).................. 6 6 0 
These attractive and most wholesome DE CREM ENAY 1900 seston tune Chad bean — oe 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. Grand Vin, Extra 8cc. Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
ee ee See Sete 68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS Guerter Nervow Conuaie lie 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- ° . Column (two-thirds width of oe 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior OS LEE EIS ALLA 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 
is most often done. Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. Outside Page ..........c.cscsrnerssees £16 16 0 
ee 1414 0 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 


ee ead St. Michacl’s House, 
‘ - 


Send for Price-List. 





) Cornhiil, London, E.C. 


48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Comyare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO.,. 


47 PALL MALL, S.W. 











Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). , 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. - 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. , 
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CHURCH LITERATURE 
and ART 


The largest and best-appointed showrooms 
in London for Church Books, Religious 
Pictures, and Ecclesiastical Art are at 


MOWBRAYS, 


28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


A visit of inspection 


is cordially invited. 


Illustrated Catalogue (K) free on application, 


Telephone : 
13829 Central. 


Telegrams: 
Clergyable, London. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
BPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RILEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@GA and DYSENTERY, 





Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The CRIGINAL ani GNLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


-_—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

, PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONAKY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established i855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYS” Dret, which induces restfal 
sicep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
—- ‘tina partially predigested furm. Made ina minute by adding boiling water 





Send 3d. stamps for largo Sample. 
Of al! Chemists. 16 & 3/- per tin. 


Thre “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Sitrect, London. 


The LARGEST BOOKSHOP in the WORLD 


offers you opportunities you can get nowhere 

else. Thousands of Booklovers in every part 

of the world realise this, and at their request 

copies of our Catalogues are mailed to them 
regularly. 


We will send you any of the following Catalogues 
you may care to have, gratis and post-free:— 


Annotated Catalegue of Newly-| Christmas Catalogue. 
published Books—a guide to! Catalogue of Books in Beantifal 
current literature. (Appears Bindings, suiiable for presenta- 
every other month.) tion. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second-| Catalogue of the Best Books for 
hand and New Books at greatly Boys and Girls. 
reduced prices. (Appears every | List of Recent Popular Novels 
other month.) at f#reatiy reduced prices, 

Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 (Monthly.) 
Books, chosen as being the | List of Books on Canada. 
best in the English Language | Catalogue of Stationery and 
in their several subjects. Library Requisites. 

Catalogue cf English Standard | Catalogue of Caiendars and Diaries 

orks and Editions. for 1911. 

Catalogue eof 10,000 Works in| Catalogue of Globe - Wernicke 

several Foreign Languages. Expanding Bookcases. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrarv 5390 (5 lines), 





Telegrams: “ Unirewn, Lox: 


Now Ready, price 2s. Gd. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 
THE ART ANNUAL, 
Being the Christmas Number of Tar Arr Jovayat, consists of THE ART OP 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA-TADEMA, 


O.M., R.A., R.W.S, 
By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 

4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over 50 Illustrations, and a Hand-printed Etching, 
An authenticate] List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS I (1551) to 
OPUS C D (i910), is given. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema writes:—“A hantlsome an first-class nun er, 

The Outlool:.—* Ex juisitely illustrated ” 
The Field.“ Pictares are reproduced exceedingly woll.” 
At all Booksellers’ and LBoekstalls, 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Gardon Row, City Road, London. 





8Svo, 2s., post-free. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Sccn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENLBORG., 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


WOOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus. 

$28. 6d., cost £3 3s. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years, 
(15s. net), 6s. 6d.; Butler's Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. td.; 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. €d., cost 21s. Catalogues free. Books bought. 
HOLLAND BROS.. Book Merchants, 21 Joun Bertaur Sreeetr, Brewisauam, 


> J\OKS WAN'TED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Mark ‘Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentlan! Edition; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols.; Browning, 17 vols.; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.: Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vols, ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


B' MOK PLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Rookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
s)ccially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d,, inebuding 
Desicn, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—** BOOK PLATES,” T. P, Asan., 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Stretly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUEZ. Yo secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s.4, 2 s. 4, 
25 0 6 | Members ooo ove 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ase = ae ey and Journal mm @ 86 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Cofonec! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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EASY 


PLAYS on DIALOGUES 


For Winter Evenings. 





A Full List of Plays and Dialogues, giving 
the number of Performers for each Play, 
post-free on application. : 


THE NEW VOLUME 


By MARY DEBENHAM. 


MORE DIALOCUES, DUOLOCUES, 
AND MONOLOCUES. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. Eight Plays in the volume. 
Each Play can be had separately, 3d. 
each, 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 
cloth, 641, | 
DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, AND 
MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. Oloth, 1s. 6d. 
Containing 10 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d. each, 


A PERFECT CURE, 


And other Plays. 





4d. ; 


By M. COOPER, Author of “Our 
Girls’ Book of Plays.” Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Containing 7 Plays. Any of these 


Plays can be had at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 


By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH,. 44.; 
cloth, 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. 
Part IT. 4d.; cloth, 6d. Including 
SCENES FROM ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND. 


ACTION SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARY FLETCUER. 34d. each. 


SAD AND MERRY MAIDS. 
For tweaty-four (or sixteen) chil- 
dren. 

SANTA CLAUS. For twelve or 


more children. 


BUSY CHILDREN. For ten 
children, 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER’S RECITER. 
Compiled by E. A. BULLEY, 44.; 


cloth, 6d. 


OUR CIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (First Series.) 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 


GUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


sy M. COOPER. (Second Series.) 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Past L 4d.; cloth, 6d. 





WELLS CARDN ER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; 
And 44 Victoria Stroet, &.W. 


es 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


~ NELSON'S NEW NOVELS 2%. 


PANTHER’S CUB 


LADY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING 


PRESTER JOHN 


A. and E. Castle 
By “ Q.” 
John Buchan 


SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION Mrs. W.K. Clifford 


THE OTHER SIDE 
DAISY’S AUNT 
SECOND STRING 
FORTUNE 


H. A. Vachell 
E. F. Benson 
Anthony Hope 
J. C. Snaith 


THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY UH. G. Wells 
NEW VOLUME NEXT WEEK 





LOST ENDEAVOUR 


By John Masefield 





LATEST ISSUES OF NELSON’S POPULAR LIBRARIES 


“Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election ” 
“Up from Slavery” 


By Hilaire Belioc Price 7d. net 


By Booker T. Washington Price 1s. net 


*“ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character” 





By Dean Ramsay 


Price 6d. het 








THE THREE GREAT __C 


Schweitzer’s 


The “Schweitzer” 


Cocoa prepara- 


COCOA SPECIALI TIES : 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The Cocoa of pestot purity and com- 
plete digestibility. 
‘ NON-CONSTIPATING, 
“This is genuine Cocoa.””"—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients 
Schweitzer’s Cocoatina.”’ 









tions represent the full scientific 
application of the nutritive principle 
of the cocoa bean to the require- 
ments of the digestive functions 
under all conditions, and are specially 
recommended by the faculty. 


—Sir Andrew Clark, 
SCHWEITZER’'S 


PEPTON COCOA 


possesses powers of assimilation that 
render it of the greatest value as a 
general digestive. 








ALL GROCERS, STORES, HOME, INDIA, & COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 


143 YORK ROAD, LONDON, N. 


“Such a perfectly digestible and 
nutritious beverage.’’—Guardian. 
In 1/6 Tins only. 


SOHWEITZER’S 
DIABETES CHOCOLATE 


The perfect food for all suffering from 
diabetes. In Cartons, 1/- 








TRY THE 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 
find it the best you have 
ever used—tirm, smooth, 
and ofa charming creamy 
tint. 
It costs but 1/- a Box- 
Of all Stationers, and see 
that you IERATICA 
and HIE ICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interest'n; Booklet to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St.. Finsbury, London, EC. 


TyPstairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 





By Miss Tuackrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 1Us. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Ovifice, ) ee Hiouse, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. S. W. 


“Applications for Copies of the SPECT. 4TOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUYX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found = superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= appreciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
} eae number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any er | — including Cases 
‘ol tles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, }-Bots 


17/6 9 








Terms of Subscription. 


Parasie my ADVANCE, 
Half- Quer 


Yearly. ; 
yearly. | 
Z1 86... 0143... 07 


Including postage to any 
mee the United King- 


Tacteding postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. . &Be. 0838 


016s .. 
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Just Published. 
TURNER’S 
GOLDEN VISIONS. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 

Illustrated by 50 Reproductions 
in Colour. In 1 volume, cloth 
gilt, 8 by 10}, 218. net. 
The book records the life and art 
of Turner year by year, fr om birth 
to death, dwelling especially upon 
the golden visions (Constable’s 
phrase), delight drawings, and 
delight pictures, as Ruskin called 
them, things he did for love, that 
were the real expression of his 
genius. The narrative is carried 
up to the year 1906, when tho 
“unfinished oils” exhibited at 
the Tate Gallery astonished the 
art world, and resulted, through 
the munificence of a private 
citizen, in the opening of the 
new and magnificent Turner 
Gallery in July, 1910, which the 
book commemorates, and to which 
a chapter is devoted. 

The Illustrations in Colour con- 
tain many “golden visions” never 
reproduced before, and embodied 
in the text are many extracts, 
new to the public, of an auto- 
biographical character, which 
were found scrawled on the leaves 
of Turner's sketch-book which he 
bequeathed to the nation. 


Section II. Now Ready. 
THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK. 


Illustrated by Two Hundred Coloured Drawings of British 
Birds and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs of their 
Nests. It will give careful Descriptions of the Birds, and a 
more Complete Account of their Habits than has ever yet 
been attempted. Editor—F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxon. 
Contributors—J. L. Bonhote, M.A.; William Farren; Rev. 
F. C. R. Jourdain, M.A. Oxon.; Edmund Selous; A. L. 
Thomson; Miss E. L. Turner. Artists—G. E. Collins, H. 
Gronvold, G. E. Lodge, A. W. Seaby, Miss W. Austen, and 
others. Photographers—Dr. F. E. Daniel, Wm. Farren, 
Riley Fortune, C. J. King, E. L. Turner, The Editor, and 
others. 

In 12 sections at 10s. 6d. net per section, and in 4 volumes, 
buckram, gilt tops, 36s. net per volume. 

There is also an Edition de Luxe of 350 copies, signed and numbered in 12 
sections at 2ie. met per section, and in 4 volumes, half-morocco, gilt 
eles, at £4 4s. net per volume. 

“It may be asked, Why another book on British Birds? In the present 
case the answer is a very satisfactory one, for this publication is designed 
and promoted on advanced princi: les—in fact, although descriptions and 
figures leave Little to be desired as means of identification, the main object 
is to study the birds themselves as sentient creatures.’’— Zooloyist. 

** Everyone will acknowledge the beauty of these drawings of bird life....., 
The bird-lover will find information here for which he might otherwise 


have to search through the whole literature of the subject.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The most sumptuous book of British birds that has appeared for many 
years.’’—Daily News, ’ 


TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 






Just Published. 


THE LOUVRE. 


By Paul G. Konody and Mazrice 
W. Brockwell. 
Tilustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, 
on mounts. In 1 volume (size 
about 8} by 11), handsomely 

bound, at 

2ts. net. 

Also in 8 parts at 26. Gd. net 

per part. 
No really serious attempt of a 
permanent nature has hitherto 
been made to place before the 
general public a critical summary 
of the paintings of the great 
French National Museum, to- 
gether with a systematic selection 
from ite masterpieces. It is felt 
that a demand for such a work 
has long existed, and that to-day 
the art lovers of the whole 
civilised world will welcome the 
appearance of a work which 
naturally follows the publication, 
at afew months’ interval, of “ The 
National Gallery,” issued by 
the same publishers. 
“The colour printing is exceedincly 
artistic, and conveys an excellent idea 
of the grandeur and wealth of colour 
of the originals, ‘The publication should 
be popular with all classes of the 
people.”’—Scotsman, 
“The authors have not missed any of 
the salient features, neither have they 
overlooked the researches of modern 
authorities.’’—Athenzum, 


THE BOOK OF LOVE, and THE BOOK OF FRIENDSHIP: 


Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose Passages. 


Both Volumes arranged by Arthur Ransome. 


Size 8} by 6}. 


Decorations by Byam Suaw and R. T Ross. 
Issued in 2 Bindings: Buckram gilt, gilt top, 6s. net; full parchment gilt, gilt top, 108. 6d. net. 


“A handsome gift-book indeed! 


Handsome volumes, set in a bold type, 


‘The Book of Friendship’ is a little library, and has the merit of being unlike any 


other anthology at present on the market, both in appearance and in manner.’’—Weslminster Gazette, 


Just Completed. 
A ein LONG LOOKED 


THE ERA 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Henry N. Hudson, 
.D. Large type. Pocket 
volumes. Very full annotations. 
Very low price. Beautiful 
volumes. In 42 cloth-bound 
volumes at 8d. net per volume, 
Complete sets in box, 
30s. not 
“Abandant notes are provided at the 
bottom of each page; the type is clear; 
and the introductions are brief and suiii- 
cient. Notes on textual matters showing 
wide knowledge are added at the end.” 
—Athenzwum. 


A LAND OF ROMANCE. 


By Jean Lang (Mrs. John Lang). 


With 6 Photogravures from the Paintings of Tom Scott. 
Square 8vo, cloth. In this book the romantic history of the 
Border is traced, more or less consecutively, from the time 
of the Building of the Roman Wall until the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century. It brings the reader down to the 
gipsies, the smugglers, and the resurrectionists of Sir Walter 
Scoit’s day, and ends with Sir Walter himself. 
Je. Gd. net 


“ There are few writers who can handle place-history in this spirit better 
than Mrs. Lang.’’—Times, 


A 
COMPLETE GUIDE 


TO HERALDRY. 


By A. C. Fox-Davies, Editor of 
“ Armorial Families,” &. Nearly 
800 Designs and several Plates 
in Colour by Granam Jounsron, 
Herald Painter to the Lyon 
Court. One volume (over 600 
pages), large square 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a marvel of cheapness, 
and forms a work of reference which 
none interested in heraldry can afford 
to be without.” —Antiquary. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ARMS AND ARMOUR. 


By Charies Henry Ashdown, Author of “St. Albans: Historical and Picturesque,” &e. 


In 1 volume, square .8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The work of a competent and careful antiquary.”—Times, 


THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


One Hundred Plates in Colour. 
General Editor—T, Leman Hare. 
Joint Authors—P. G. Konopy, 
F. W. Lippmann, M. W. Brocx- 


WELL. Two handsome volumes, 


4:0, cloth, 9} by 11}. 
One Guinea net the Sot. 


“Tt may he d 


ed if there is any 
Other popu 


» to the history of 
ves such an admirably 
nsed account of a subject which 
las given birth to a whole library.” 
—Athenzum, 
main thing is the illustrations, 
and these are undemably beautiful.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 










“The 


Published by T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta St. London, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


Vol. I. Ready 18th November. 


THE BOOK OF 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


Its Form, Colour, and History. 


By Edwin Foley, Fellow Soc. Designers, Author of “Some 
Old Woodwork,” “Our Household Gods: their Design and 
Designers,” &c., &c. With 100 Reproductions in Full Colour 
of British and Foreign Furniture from Drawings by the 
Author, and 1,000 Text [lustrations; Correlated Charts of 
British Woodwork Styles and Contemporaries; Decorative 
and Furnishing Accessories ; Principal Trees, &c., &c. 


In 2 volumes, handsomely bound, 50s. net. Vol. 1. price 
25s. nat, ready 18th November. 


“The range of the book is the most comprehensive that has been yet 
taken in any siugle work of the kind, and the leading feature is an abund- 
ance of coloured plates of some of the best and of many little-known, 
but notable, examples......Mr. Foley’s work is remarkably minute, and it 
is highly mstructive to the art student, as well as a liberal education to 
the connoisseur.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Recently Published. 


BRITISH COSTUME 
DURING NINE. 


TEEN CENTURIES. 
Civil and Ecclesiastical. 


By Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown, 
Expert Adviser upon Costume to 
several of the Great Pageants, &c. 
Illustrated with about 6500 En- 
ravings, Plates, and Coloured 
llustrations, from Illuminated 
MSS., Missals, &., the outcome 
of years of original research 
in various National Collections, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“A sumptuous, beautifully-produaced, 
and exceedingly valuable work.’’—Staqe. 
“A perfect treasure of delightful 
pictures.” —Saturday Review, 
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“The year’s best novel.”’—Damy News. 


HOWARDS END. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 


The TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Forster has written a book in which his highly 
criginal talent has found full and ripe expression. A very 
remarkable and original book.” 


HOWARDS END. 


By the Author of “A Room with a View.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ There is no doubt aboutit whatever. Mr. 
€. M. Forster is one of the great novelists. All will agree as 
to the value of the book, as to its absorbing interest, the art and 
power with which it is put together, and they will feel with us 
that it ls a book quite out of the common by a writer who is one 
of our assets, and is likely to be one of our glories.” 


HOWARDS END. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


STANDARD.—‘* With this book Mr. Forster seems to us to have 
arvived, and if he never writes another line, his niche should be 
secure.” 


HOWARDS END. 


By the Author of “A Room with a View.” 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ There is life, imagination, and the very flame of 
action giving quality to this novel over and above the technique 
with which it is built up and the wisdom with which it is informed.” 


HOWARDS END. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘**‘Howards End’ wins him a place in the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. It has been a pleasure to read 
every single word of it.” 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June S0th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
edilor of the Srecraron, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 








To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London. 





TS 


Duckworth’s New Books 


THE LAST STUART QUEEN. 
By Hersert M. Vavenan. The Life History of 


Louise, Countess of Albany, Wife of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Mlustrated with Portraits, demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: an 


Intimate Life. By Attan McLean Hamitroy, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


SPORTING DAYS anv SPORTING 
WAYS. By Ratrenw Nevitn. A Volume of 
Sporting and Social Reminiscences. With a Frontis- 
piece in Colour, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE GOLF COURSES OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. Described by Burnarp 
Darwin. Painted by Harry Rountrer. A 
Descriptive Account of the Leading Golf Links in 
England, Scotland, Lreland, and Wales. With 48 
Illustrations in Colour and 16 in Sepia, square 
royal 8yo, 21s. net. [Write for Prospectus, 


THE THREE MULLA MULGARS. 


By Watter pg 1a Marx. With 2 Ilustrations 
in Colour, 5s. net. 


HOPE. [Essays and Sketches. By R. B. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 6s. 


HIS HOUR. By Exrnor Grryn. A 


Novel of Russian Society. With a Frontispiece, és. 
[2nd Impression in preparation, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





J. Ww. ARROWSMITH, Publisher, Bristol. 





Re-issuc of Two Popular Books: 


THE DIARY OF A NOBODY. 
By GEORGE and WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
With Mlustrations by Werpvon Grossmrra, 
Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo. Leather, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6/1. net. 

Lorp Rosesrry writes :—*‘ You are quite right in thinking that I am devoted 
to that small classic ‘The Diary of a Nobody,’ and I have, I suspect, purchased 
and given away more copies than any living man. 

“To write an appreciation of a book I esteem so highly is, I am afraid, beyond 
my power; for it is now so familiar to me that the keen edge of my discrimina- 
tion has worn off. But I regard any bedroom I occupy as unfurnished without 
a copy of it. And that is an appreciation more sincere than any that I 
could write.”’ 

Extract from Letter from the Rt. Hon. Auguste Brerewt, M.P. :— 

*T do not remember who first bade me read ‘The Diary of a Nobody,’ the 
early version of which in Punch I had strangely overlooked. It must have 
been done in casual conversation. But what a casualty! I dare not tell you 
my view of ‘Charles Pooter,’ I rank him with Don Quixote.” 


Puncu says :—“ No Pocket can be considered furnished without a copy of it.” 
HOME LIFE WITH HERBERT SPENCER. 
By “Two.” 


Pocket Edition. Leather, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Extract from Letter from the Rt. Hon. Aveustrye Brrerewt., M.P.:— 
. You need never worry, for as the publisher of that little book about 
the home-life of Herbert Spencer (by ‘Two’) and this Diary, your name will 
be carried far down the River of Time, and may even reach the sea.” 





New Novel by Lady Owen. 


THE GENTLEMAN HELP. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By ELIZABETH HOLLAND (Lady Owen). 
“ Wholesome and entertaining.’’—IJiverpool Daily Post and Mercury. _ 


MEMORIES OF EIGHTY YEARS. 75. 6a. net. 
By JOHN BEDDOE, M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo. [Ready about the middle of November. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
























Messrs. 
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LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Vo Jlumes, under the Editorship of 


Each vol 
J ! ust rations will 
e limited te 
at vid » twenty- fi 
of TWELVE Gt 
the set in six 
‘he first instalme 








rn 


November ZIst. 


Land,” ‘and other 


: ™ 
Yugazime ; “The 





** A Prospectus 


Miss MAY MORRIS. 


ume will have a Photogravure Frontispiece, and other 


be included with various vo}umes. The edition 
) 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be for sale, 
yur volumes will be sold, in sets only, at the price 
INEAS net the set. It is propased to pub lish 
quarterly instalments of four volumes each. 
mt of four volumes will be issued on Monday, 
“The Defence of Guenevere,” “The Hollow 
contributions to The Oaford and Cambridge 
» Life and Death of Jason”; “The Earthly 


” Volumes I. and IL. 


wilh specimen pages and illustrations will be sent 
on applica tion. 


The Political History of England. 


Ed ted by the Rev 


In Twelve Volum 
up to December 3 


Vol. 
1.—(to 1066) B 


xix, D.C.L., 
IT.—~(1006 to 1216) 


Burton ADAMS 


II1,—(1216 to 1577) 
T.A 





IV 

V.—(485 ‘to ISAT . 
ri ‘HER, M. A. 

=-¢ t 






o 3). 
iA 


The First 





. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE POOLE, LL.D. 


es,8vo, 7s, 6d. net each, but sets will be supplied 
1-t. 1910, a: the price of £4 net, after which date 
the price will be £4 10s, net. 


Vol. 
y Tromas Hope- VIL. ote 1660). By F. C. Mon- 


Litt.D. TAGUR 
By GEORGE VEIT.— (00 to 1703) By Ricnarp 
us, M.A. Loper, M.A 


ED ne 1702 to 170), By 1.8. Leapam, 
By 'l. FP. Tour, -_: Y » ). By 


—(17(0 to 1801). By the Rev. 


By C. Oman, Wintiam How, M.A 
XL.—(18 1 to 1837). By the Hon. 
By H. A. L. Groner C. Bropnicsx, D C.L. 


and J K.Foruraimenam, M A. 
By A. F. Pou | XIT.—(18:7 to 1901). By Sipxey Low, 
M.A.,& Luorp C Sanpers, B.A 





&. a. 


Duke and Duchess of 1. 6 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By the Author of = 8& 


“A Life of Sir 
With Illustration 
“ The author has st 
and vivacious exposit 
bo« ks of a nowadays 
*A most amusing ¢ 
“A scholarly aud e 
Many readers wi 





mem 
le 
century Field. 


Kenelm Digby,’’ “The Life of a Prig,’’ &c. 

8s. Svo. (Inland postage 5d.) 
wee eed, by virtue of his well-directed research 
ory comment, in prodeei ng one of the best recent 
undo ubte dly popular order.” —Outlook. 

nd interesting book ” Hall Mali Gazette, 
utertaining account.”’—Observer. 

Il welcome another of the author’s historical 


sirs.”—The Times. 


contribution to the annals of the seventeenth 


CHEAP EDITION OF “MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS. 


Historical 
By WILLIAM 
Edition. In One 


and Political Essays. 5 0o 
EDWARD HARIPOLE LECKY. Cabinet net. 
Vol ume Cre wn Syo. (Postage 4d.) 


Philosophical "ion By Bertraxn 6 0 


RUSSELL, M.A., 
CONTENTS.—The 
~The Study of Mat 
eoption of Truth—'T 
Truth, 


The Roma 


ustitutional H 
to the Retiremen 
- BUSSE LL, 


A ae oO 


¥.RS. 8vo (Postage 4d.) net. 
Elements of Ethies—The Free Man's Worship 
hemuties—Pragmatism— William James's Con- 
he Monistic ‘lheory of Truth—The Nature of 


n Empire: Issays on “the 28 oO 


tory from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) net. 
t of Nicephorus Lil, (1081 A.D.) By the Rev. 


D.D. 2 vols, - 8vo. (Postage 7d ) 


f the Cavendish Labora- > 6 


tory, Cambridge, 1871-1900. wim ™ 


Portraits of Jon 


es Clerk-Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. 


Thon 180M, and other Illustrations. S8vo. (Postage Sd.) 


The House of Lords during the 7 6 


Civil War. 


Regius Professor 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A,, net, 
ff Mc <lern History, Oxford. 8vo. : (Postage 54.) oe 


The World of Homer. By Axprew 6 6 


LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo. (Postage 4d.) 


The Campaign o of Trafalgar. By 16 o 


JULIAN 8. COR 
“The most valuable 
to ‘the I aval history o. 


The Voice: 


BE''t LL.M. &8vo. (Postage 6d.) net, 


contribution that has been made in recent years 
f Gres at Br: tain.” — Gla gou Herald, 





an I ntroduction to Prac- 7 6 


tical Phonology. By W. A. AIKIN, M.D, _ net. 


(Brax.), M.R.C. 





jans that produce 


the Engli: h tongue, 


8vo, [On Monday nezt, 


This is a des scription of the physiological construction of the 


sound; the mode of producing sound in 
to ether with exercises to secure proper 


pronunciation. It is intended for the use of teachers, singers, 


pre uchers, public ‘spec 


akers, Fe. 





The History of Divorce and Re- 3 6 
marriage for English Church- **- 


men: Compi 


1 from Holy Scripture, Church Councils, 


and Authoritative Writers. By H.'’J. WILKINS, D.D. 


ee 


[On Monday next. 








XMAS .. ¢ » 1910. 


THE TIME OF PRESENTS 


IS APPROACHING, AND 
BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS. 





In Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s Autumn List there is something to 
suit everybody—even the person with the most restricted tastes. Those, 
for instance, who enjoy a romantic biography will be engrossed by the 
newest and best-balanced account of one of the most mys‘erious figures 
in history, which Mr. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE vives 
thm in CAGLIOSTRO: THE SPLENDOUR AND 
MISERY OF A MASTER OF MAGIC (és. net). 
The book, as Mr. W. Le. COURTNEY «said in the “ Daily 


Telegraph,” is most interestii.g, and shows “* much dramatic. forc a” 


Many are interested in the making and selling of books, and in 
literary history. Carlyle once said that “ ten po. finn histories of 
kings and courtiers were well erchanged against the tenth-part of one 
good history of Booksellers” ; but, strange as it may seem, no allempt 
to tell the story of * the trade” through the ages has been made until 
now, when we have from the pen of Wir. FRANK A. 
MUMBY an imposing volume entiiled THE ROMANCE 
OF BOOKSELLING (Jés. net). Mr. Mumby’s work, which 
contains a bibliography by Mr. W. H. Peet, and (like Mr. Trowbrid g ‘3 
“ Cagliostro”) many photographs, is a “ history from the earliest times 
to the Twentieth Century.” 


Every English man and woman loves the sea, and cannot fail, there- 
fore, to be fascinated by E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE'S 
new estlection of LETTERS OF THE ENGLISH 
SEAMEN (10s. Gd. net). Naval history is always interesting ; 
but how much more so ere the letters of Admirals and common sailors 
themeelves written on the verge of an engagement, or on the very scene 
of action! The letlers range from the time of Drake to that of Nelson, 
and the value of a volume which glows and palpilates with human as 
well as nautical jnterest is increased by a number of portraits repro- 
duced in facsimile from old prints. 


The fact that Mr. E. TEMPLE THURSTON has won 


a warm place in the affe m of the public is evinced by the fact that 


his CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE is now in 


its 26th EDITION, Thousands wiil be glad to hear that this novel is 


now issued in a ets m at 6s. net, containing 120 full-page drawings 
and exquisile little wi a EMILE VERPILLEUX, 
a young F.ench artist u “ith the most sensitive and sympathetic ¢ he 
The qualities that have made thia novel so widely — are 
undoubtedly its sweet idealism and its whimsical philosophy. The 


same qu tlities are predomi: sane in Mp. THURSTON’ S new 
volume of essays and short stories entitled THE PATCH- 
WORK PAPERS (is. net), of which the“ Daily Telegraph” 


marks that the y “jorm a serie of friendly ec nfide nees, the refle fons 
aud sidel ghts upon life which eme rge in a frank and wnaffec'ed con- 
versation betireen intimates. They ave just pictures of life, impre ons 


from a@ novelist’s sketch-book with enough colour and finich to convey 
the direct and vivid record of a thing seen or a thought capiured on the 
wing. And the theme of them ali is the beauly of life's simple Lhings.” 


There is, perhaps, in the literature of Europe no more remarkable 
F} “men of sts tained imaginative prose than CARLYLE'S 
RENCH REVOLUTION, and to illustrate such a werk 


fist must be saturated with the sy? uwlie atmo phere. Mr. 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN is the only obvious man lo 
attempt such a flask; and heit is whe has drawn 0 full-page allege rical 


piclures and 150 uni for the new eum tuous edition of the 
Revolution in two large imperial 8vo volumes (£1 1s. net, £3 3s. net). 


It is a very diffe ‘ent France which Miss BETHAM- 
EDWARDS <shows we in her new volume, UNFRE- 
p hange hegre FRANCE (10s. Gad. net). There is no noise and 

lamour in these pages, which carry the reader, instead, “ by river and 
oa and town,” thro nes peaceful bywaya, where diligence, caléche, 
and boat are tl 
tourist is unknown. Miss Betham-Edwards’s book abounds in poetical 
descriptions, is very fully illustrated, and serves to show the inexrhausti- 
bleness ad France as a yaad saan 


he ouly means of conreyance, and where the A ’ eslenn 





THE BEST 6s. FICTION. 


THE CREAT OFFENDER Vincent Brown 
THE FORSYTHE WAY Mrs. Frep Rerynxoups 
THE TORHAVEN MYSTERY J. B. Hareis-Burtanp 
BY WAYS THAT THEY KNEW NOT Mrs. Comyns-Carr 
THE TRAIL OF THE AXE Rivewritt CuLLuM 
COUNT FLORIO AND PHYLLIS K. Reainatp TURNER 


THE CREATEST WiSH IN THE WORLD E. Temrpiu Tuunsron 
(18th Edition), 





For further particulars of interesting books, inclading Mr. Cecil 
Aldin's forthcoming edition of “ Pickwick,” send a postcard to the 
publisher for Iustrated Autumn List and Prospectuses. 








LONGMA NS, G GREEN ond CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. ¢. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., Covent Garden, Ww.c. 
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From . « 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 

With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 

All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is divided 
into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with 
a section of general information on training, common ailments, Shows, 
and Dog law. The whole is beautifully illustrated in colours, with 
a diagram of the comparative sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in 


black-and-white in addition, 
MARTIN HYDE: 


JOHN 
MASEFI ELD The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
s MASEFIELD. [Illustrated by T. C. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth, at the close of the seventeenth century. 


E. V. THE SLOWCOACH. 


LUCAS. ByE. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. 
A new and original story by Mr. E. V. Lucas, dealing 
with a caravan journey through a beautiful part of 
England, including Ozford and Stratford-on-Avon. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 


An intensely realistic account of two boys who “ discovered” a small 
piece of England. Mr. John Masefield fells how they learnt to use 
their eyes and their minds, and to read, in their discoveries, the story of 
the past as well as of the present. 

Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 
A List of this Series post-free on application. 

















Easy Plays for 
Children (with 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Music ™usic) which 
by J. W. WILSON. have already 

Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, by CHARLES Proved most 
ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s. popular. 





An Original Book on a new plan. The Illustrations are alli 
mounted on Art Brown. 


ll by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 
Illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 


** We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, which in its own line 
can surpass the excellent work in these iliustrations,’’"—BooxMAnN, 
**A book of sterling merit,”"—Natioy. 
RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. With Coloured 
Illustrations by PAUL HARDY. Cloth, 5s. 


The experience of the heroine will appeal to the myriads of girls who, for some 
teason or other, find themselves earning a lonely livelihood in London, 


MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 
THE MEAN-WELLS. With Coloured Illustra- 


tions by G. E. ROBERTSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Miss Quiller-Couch knows her Cornwall, and gives a fresh and humorous tale of 
the doings of two little girls living there. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 








THE CRUISE OF THE ‘KINGFISHER.’ 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s well-known experience allows him to do full justice to this 
exciting tale of the laying of an ocean cable, 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. By Jonn Lena. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
A popular account of flying machines from the earliest days to the present time, 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Jouy Lea. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d. 
An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the history 
of building some of the most famous lighthouses. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. 5s. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
8 &4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C,; & 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 














a 


THE 


METAPHYSIC of 
EXPERIENCE, 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience, 
Book Il.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Meiaphysical Rgsay, 
8vo, 163. 1865. . 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Bihicy) 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and J atin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY, 





B. H. BLACKWELL. 


Selections from the State Papers of the 
Governors General of India. Edited by G. W. Forxest, C.LE., 
Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. Vols. I. and IL, Wassey 
Hastines (1772-1785). Demy 8vo, 2 vols., #1 Is. net. 

(London: A. Constable and Co., Itd.) 

“The editor, Mr. G. W. Forrest, has long been known as one of the most 
distinguished modern writers upon the history of British India, and his work 
upon this particular topic has profoundly affected everything written in recent 

ears about the administration of the first Governor-General of India..... Mr, 

Cccmaite work is important alike for the Indian administrator, the statesman, 

and the student of history.”—Times. 

“‘These papers have been most judiciously chosen; and, with Mr. Forrest's 
Introduction to aid him, the reader can pass the whole of Hastings’s goveri 
ment under review......It will be invaluable to conscientious students of Indian 
history.”"—Athenzum. 

“What he (Mr. Forrest) does not know concerning Hastings and the con- 
troversies that centre in his name is not worth knowing. To him, indeed, we 
owe the discovery and elucidation of a whole body of evidence which puts 
Hastings’ work and character in a just light, and which affords solid material 
for vindicating the great Proconsul against the calumny and injustice which 
were measured out to him by a brilliant circle of political and literwy 
detractors.’’—Times of India, 


The Roman System of Provincia! Ad- 

ministration to the Accession of Constantine the Great 

By W. T. Agnoup, M.A., formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford. 

New Edition, Revised from the Author's Notes by E. 5, Saucksund#, 
Litt.D. With a Map, large crown 8vo, art cloth, 6s. net. 

[ London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Ltd.] 

“ His grasp of facts iz enormous, and he makes his facts _— The Roma 

Empire yields up its message of warning and hope to the mperialists of the 

resent age. Taxation, Home Rule, Federation, the balance of responsibility 

| srenewed governors and governed—these are problems which grow in importance 

and intensity as time goes on ; and they are brought before the reader's notice 

at every turn.’’—Cambridge Review. 


The Teaching of History. By Dr. Osas 
Jarcer. Translated by H. J. Cuarrorn, M.A, With a Preface by C. B. 
Firta, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. f 

[London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Ltd.) 

* Will be useful to English teachers as a study in method.” —Times. : 

*“We have much to learn from the most systematic people now living, as & 
perusal of this fascinating book and of Professor Firth’s earnest introduction 
will show.”’"—School. m 

“ Every lecture sets one thinking, and history lessons arranged on some 
method as this are certain to win the interest of the pupils aud fill them wit 
a rea! love for historical study.’’—Guardian, 


In a Few Days. 


The Glamour of Oxford. Descriptive Passages 
in Verse and Prose by Various Writers. Chosen and Edited by wo 
Knicut, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the University © Stu 
Andrews, Scotland, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, to edges gtit, 6s. uet. 

London : Henry Frowde.] 








OXFORD. 


——— 


BROAD STREET, 


OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pickering 3A sld’s 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt's Battle of Marathon, 1820 ; Pauline, 1853; I ee 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1768 ; Gen oy, 
dith’s Poems, 1351; Scott's Waverley, Ist edit., 3 vols., boards, 1514; rreag* 


Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting ga 1822 ; Thackeray . oye Ba 


L. 


ine 





in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price wi a4 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, vo 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, AKER'S G 


Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—B 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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The BEST NOVELS of the AUTUMN 
Published by Messrs. AU TCHINSON ra CO. 
PLEASE READ THE PRESS OPINIONS 


By the BARONESS von HUTTEN 
The Green Patch 


“The Baroness von Hutten at her best. Daffy, the 
central figure, is wholly delightful” The Times 

«“*The Green Patch’ has a heroine who has a certain 

resemblance to ‘Pam.’ Daffy is extremely lovable” 

Observer 

« All written in that delightful and sparkling vein whi h 

has endeared Baroness von Hutten to us” Lvening Times 
[2uéd Large Edition 


By FRANK DANBY 
Let the Roof Fall In 


“The detail of the narrative is filled in with much vivid 
writing and many significant portraits. In most of Frank 
Danby’s novels there is cleverness of execution, a hard 
brilliant glitter, which interests and repels at once. In 
‘Let the Roof Fall In’ portraits of typical figures of modern 
society, birds of prey or stony-hearted worldlings, are 
brilliantly drawn” Darly Telegraph 

sah 6 We » an} > } 

“In her new novel ‘ Frank Danby’ ought to repeat the 
success of that charming novel of sentiment, ‘ The Heart 
of a Child.” ‘The new story has just the same kindliness 
nd good temper. ‘Let the Roof Fall In’ is a story that 
will considerably enhance its author’s already consider- 
able reputation = Morning Lost [2nd Large Edition 


By M. E. BRADDON 
Beyond These Voices 





“ The story is one of her best, full as only Miss Braddon 
or Ouida could have made it. Miss Braddon is a wonder ; 
one hesitates as to which is better, the fullness of the plot 
or her admirable way of telling it. This book reads like 
the work of the youngest of our novelists who has somehow 
managed to be also one of the most complete masters of 
the art” Dazly Telegraph. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 
The Bride’s Mirror | 


The style is lively and the talent displayed beyond | 
dispute. For the jaded novel reader it has also the merit | 
that the plot does not follow the line of greatest expectation. 
‘There are passages of sincerity and beauty. There is nothing 
so good in the book as her Mr. Pym, who might be a creation 
of Dickens in his sardonic mood” Afanchester Guardian 


By R. RAMSAY 
Barnaby 


“*Barnaby’ has character, sentiment, humour, and a 
freshness as well as a vigour of treatment which distinguish 
it as quite one of the best novels of the autumn season” 

Westminster Gazette 

“This isa hunting novel, and we are glad to call attention 
t9 a book so sound and healthy in tone and so true to 
human nature” J’a/? Mail Gazette 


“r 





By Mrs. THURSTON 


Max 


“* Max’ isa fascinating creation, and adds considerably to 
Mrs. Thurston’s reputation” Globe 
“ It comes nearer real and lasting work than any of Mrs, 
Thurston’s clever and popular novels” Standard 
“Sure to be one of the novels of the season” 
Gentletvoman 
“* Max’ is a remarkable creation, wholly original” MWordd 
“ As a work of literary art it is ambitious and clever” 
Daily Chronicle 
“A vivid and engrossing book” British Weeks 
[2nd Large i dition 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
Two Impostors and Tinker 


“Another rollicking hunting story by Miss Conyers needs 
no introduction to the public; it is sure of a welcome. 
Derrick and Josephine are wholly delightful, and the story 
itself is capital” Aforning Lost 

“A delightful story of hunting in Ireland, full of incident 
and humour. Josephine is one of the most charming 


heroines in fiction” Suuday Times [2ud Large Edition 


HUGH FRASER 
and J. I. STAHLMANN 


The Goiden Rose 


“Most ably and forcibly written. The book is well 
constructed, and much excellent work is contained between 
its two covers. Much may be forgiven to authors who 
succeed in keeping their readers’ attention riveted on a 
novel through nearly four hundred and fifty closely printed 
pages” S/ectator 


By G. BONNER 
The Emigrant Trail 


“With power and insight and a virile keenness of 
perception the author has sketched for us the march of a 
litle party of emigrants. She gives us the West in deep 
draughts. She reaches the bed-rock of human passion, 
She has the sense of nature, the sense of drama, and the 
daring spirit of the adventurer. It is a fine equipment” 

Outlock 


By Mrs. 


By “HANDASYDE” 
The Heart of Marylebone 


“The portraits which ‘Handasyde’ gives of the ministering 
angels, both male and female, are so engaging, and, what is 
more, so lifelike, that the book deserves to be ‘crowned’ 
by the medical profession. This is an extremely interesting 
and at times brilliantly written book, abounding in eloquent, 
absurd, touching, genial, and suggestive sayings” .S/ccfator 

[4h Large Edition 





By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
None Other Gods 
Ry TOM GALLON 
The Rogue’s Heiress 


JUST PUBLISHED 


By G. B. BURGIN 
This Son of Adam 
By MAY CROMMELIN 
Madam Mystery A Romance in Touraine 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I. now ready. Vol. IT. in the press. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL. With an Introduction by 
the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. 


The publishers have been fortunate in securing for this work 
the services of Mr. F. Etzineron BAtt, a scholar whose intimate 


acquaintance with Irish history and literature gives him special. 


qualification for the task. It is known that Forster was engaged 
at the time of his death on an edition of the Letters, and he 
accumulated a mass of material to which Mr. Bat has had access. 
He has also discovered a very large number of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, many of them of the highest interest. 





Messrs. GREENING’S NEW List 


A New and Important Work by the Author of “E . 
Personality, and Crime.” ducation, 


UNFINISHED MAN. 


By Dr. ALBERT WILSON. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 








A New Work by the Author of *‘Seen and Unseen.” 


THE PSYCHIC REALM. 
By E. KATHARINE BATES. 


Crown 8vo, 26: Gd. net. 





——_—— 


**Extremely interesting and instructive reading.”"—7ruth, 
MAD MAJESTIES. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, 


Author of “ Royal Lovers and Mistresses,"" &, Demy 8vo, fully Tllustrated, 
16s. net. 





Now ready. Small 4to, 15s. net. 


FRENCH PORTRAIT 


ENGRAVING 
OF THE XVII. AND XVIII. CENTURIES. 
By T. H. THOMAS. With 39 Collotype Plates. 


This Volume may claim to bo the first dealing exclusively with 
French Portrait Engraving. In it the whole subject is covered, 
from the beginning of the school in the seventeenth century down 
to the Revolution, which brought it to an end. 





Now ready. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 


A New and Complete Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 


“Tt would be absurd to attempt doing justice to the pains and 
scholarship shown in every detail of arrangement in Mr. Cust’s 
volumes. It may be said, howover, that he has availed himself to 
the best advantage of that help for which in his preface he thanks 
many brother scholars; that the notes are specially marked by 
judgment and value; that the illustrations deserve, as does the 
whole presentment of the volumes, all praise.”—Evening Standard. 





SHEILA KAYE-SMITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


SPELL-LAND. 


By the Author of “The Tramping Methodist” and 
“ Starbrace.” 
Now ready. Cloth, 6s. 
“Tt is fine work, original, strong, and moving, and it is, above 
all, in its derivation, its inspiration, and conception, splendidly 
English.”—Standard, 


THEIR WAYWARD ROUND. 
A Volume of Verse by SOPHIE WALTERS, 
Author of “ Lostaria,” &. Cloth gilt, 2a. Gd. net. 


Fiction of the Best, 

EDGAR JEPSON. 
THE GIRL’S HEAD. 
By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “‘The Admirable Tinker,” &6, 
RANGER GULL. 
HOUSE OF TORMENT. 

By C. RANGER GULL, Author of “ The Serf,” &c. 
MAY WYNNE. 

A KING’S MASQUERADE. 

By MAY WYNNE, Author of “Henry of Navarre,” &, 

COLIN COLLINS. 

THE BLINDING LIGHT. 

By COLIN COLLINS, Author of ‘‘The Human Mole,” 

CYRUS T. BRADY. 

THE ISLAND OF REGENERATION. 

By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, Author of “‘ Richard the Brazen,” &, 

ALFRED E. CAREY. 

VIC VICTA. 


By ALFRED E, CAREY, Author of “Sealed Orders,” &c. 
F. BRADLEY. 
THE BLACK ABOLITIONIST. 
By J. F. BRADLEY, Author of “ Passing of Night,” &. 
LESTER LURGAN. 
BOHEMIAN BLOOD. 


By LESTER LURGAN, Author of “ The Mill Owner.” 





Cc. 


J. 





Demy 8vo, with 14 Coloured Maps, 
15s. net. 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, Professor of History in Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. Under the General Editorship 
of CHARLES H. HASKINS, Professor of History at Harvard. 


The purpose of this book is the presentation of the history 
of Europe since the downfall of Napoleon. The author has 
endeavoured to explain the internal development of the various 
nations, and their external relations in so far as these have been 
vital or deeply formative. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


** Bohn has soared beyond criticism, it is a national institution.” 
—Daily Chronicle 


5s. 


Ready Wednesday next. 





New Volume. Now ready. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


RALPH ROBINSON'S Translation; together with Roper’s Life 
of Sir Thomas More, and some of his letters. Edited, with 
Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an Introduction and 
Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A.,, and a Portrait. 


The Latin Text of the “Utopia,” reprinted from the first 
edition, is given as an Appendix to this volume. 


Write for NEW CATALOGUE of the Series and dotails of 
a UNIQUE OFFER which Messrs. Beli are now making in 
connection with this Series. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C, 





A DREAMER’S TRAGEDY. 
By OWEN STRANGER. 


LOVE AND THE FORGE. 
By FRANK DILNOT, Author of “The Tyrants of Hyben.” 


JOHNNY: a Lady of the Period. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ‘A Master of Means.” 
THE 
PRINCESS 
praise from the Press. 


GALVA. 
By DAVID WHITELAW. 


Black and White says :— : 
* Its incident, wildly improbable, is turned by sheer fictional 
mastery into vivid apparent fact...... There is something, indee 
a good deal, of the literary aroma of Merriman in these pages. 
Those in search of a novel so well written that its pages flit past 
regardless of the hours should read Tus Privcess Gatva from 
its first absorbing pege to the last.” n - 
A book which the Pell Mall Gazette speaks of as “ captivating, the 5 al 
Mail as “ fascinating,”’ should be on the Library list of every lover of fiction 
aia 











The Romance which has 
received a chorus of 











Read George Rebey’s Volume of Essays— 


PAUSE! 


Look ont fora book cover with the uplifted hand. At all Book- 
sellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. ONE SHILLING NET. — 


—_—— 





GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.¢ 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Rewards and Fairies. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


trations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform Eidition, 
Red cloth, Extra Crown Svo, 6s.—Pocket Edition, India paper, 
limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net.— Edition de Luxe. Uaind-mads 
paper, satecn cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. nef. 


Highways and Byways in Cam- 
pridge and Ely. _ by tho Rev. EDWARD 
CONYBEARE. Llustrated by FREDERICK L. GRiIGGS. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper and limited to 250 copies, Royal 8vo, 21s. net 


The Broad Stone of Empire. 
Problems of Crown Colony Administration. 
With Records of Personal Experience, By Sir CHARLES 
BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the English-Speaking Peoples. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 8vo, 103. net. 


Economic Annals of the Nine- 

teenth Century, 1801-1820. by 
WILLIAM SMART, M.A, D.Phil, LL.D. Adem Smith 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

An Olive Branch in Ireland and 

its History. py WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. With 
Portraits, Svo, 10s. net. 

Tennyson asa Student and Poet 


of Nature. by sir NORMAN LOCKYER, KCB. 
and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER. With an Introduction and 
Notes, Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. net. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Alongshore: Where Man and the 

Sea Face One Another. ny sreruen 
REYNOLDS. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Metvitte Mackay. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With Illus 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By 


Rev. J. MacGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. net. 


The Old North Trail: or, Life, Ler~ends, 
and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. Ly 
WALTER McCLINTOCK, With numerous Ittustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 


> 7. 
Nigerian Studies 3 or, The Religious 
and Political System of the Yoruba. by 
R. E. DENNETY, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind.” With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Young Gaoil-Birds. By Cuartes E. B. 
Rt SSHLL, M.A., Author of “The Making of a Criminal,” 
“Working Lads’ Clubs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3a. Gd. net. 


The Principles of International 


aw. By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
W arand Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Rewritten, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Calculus Made Easy: being a very- 
Simplest Introduction to those beautiful 
Methods of Reckoning which are generally 
called by the terriiying names of the 
Differential Calculus and the Integral 


Green Willow, & other Japanese 

Fairy Tales. py Grace JAMES. With 40 lus. 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GOLLE. Crown 4to, 
lds. net. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 

tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D, &e. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The English Church in the Nine- 

teenth Century. _ by Fr. WARRE CORNISIL 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each- 
Being Vol. VIII. of “A History of the English Church,” 
Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. 
HUNT, D.Litt. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tHe RenewaL or THRE Wark TO THB 
Evacuation or Rio pg LA Piatra (1803-1807). 18s, net. 
Vol. Vi.—From tus Exrepirion to Eayrr, 1807, To Tus 
Barrie or CoruNa, January, 1809, 18s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan. py cares L. GRAVES. Witb 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Herkomers. py sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. &. With 6 
Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


P ° 
Chronicles of Pharmacy. By A.C. 
WOOTTON. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
TUE TIMES.—“ A book which deserves a place on the shelf as a useful work 
of reference, and which supplies many an instructive chapter for a spare 
hali-hour.” 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 


Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” <e, 
Vith Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 


Rest Harrow. A Sequel to “Open Country.” By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


The Human Chord. _ py arcernon 


BLACKWOOD, Author of “ Jimbo,” “John Silence,” &. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts, by 


EDITH WHARTON. 6s. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 6s. 


Princess Flower Hat. By Maner 
OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of “ Poppea of the Post Office,” 
&e. 6s. 


“Just Folks.” py chara §E. LAUGHTIN. A 

sympathetic story of the fortunes of a poor family whose 
members are neither social problems nor charity cases, but 
“ just folks.” 6s. 


Christ for India: peing a Presentation 
of the Christian Message to the Religious 
Thought of India. By BERNARD LUCAS, Author 
of “The Faith of a Christian,” &e. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Some Elements of the Religious 


Teaching of Jesus according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. being the sowrr? 


LECTURES for 1910. By C.G. MONTEFIORE, Crown Svo, 
2s. Gd. net. 


The Purpose of God. Ten Sermons 
for the Time, with an Appendix on Life 
under Insoluble Problems. By J. LLEWELYN 





Calculus. By F. R. 8. Globe 8vo, 2s, net. 


DAVIS, M.A., D.D. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 


Macmiillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Unicjue > fn the History of Teutonic Literature 


The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 


A Translation from the German of HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. By JOHN LEES. With an 
Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols., 25s. net. [Just ready, 


*,* This work is unique in tho history of Toutonic literature, for it was conceived and written in German by an Englishman, 
the son of an English Admiral, who received his education at Cheltenham College. For ten years it has been a standard work 
dealing with History, Philosophy, Religion, and Art of the World, and of it no less than 80,000 copies have been sold at a high 
price. But what is perhaps none the less remarkable is the beauty and charm of the style of the writer in his adopted ton , 
as it is devoid entirely of the ponderous note of the German language. But the charm in this instance would have yanis ed 
had the work not ben translated by Dr. LEES and edited by Lord REDESDALE. It is only necessary to quote the trans. 
lator’s note :—* Knowledge alone, however complete, of the German and English languages is wholly insufficient for the task 
of reproduction into English of the erudition, philosophy, scholarship, and incomparable style of the original. The poetic 
touches which adorn this rendering in many cases are due to the fascinating pen and knowledge of Lord REDESDALE, who 
with the greatest kindness volunteered to act the part of editor and adviser.” ; 





The Rejuvenation of a Poet 


The New Inferno. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 64. net. 


*,* It will be conceded that in this volume Mr. Phillips has fulfilled the great position claimed for him with the publication of 
“ Pooms ” and “ Paolo and Francesca.” “The New Inferno,” with its striking presentation of an after life, and its commentaries 
on the tragedies and follies of the human world, enchains the reader’s attention with the rapt interest that we feel only in 
things autobiographical.. In fact, we are irresistibly reminded of Shelley’s immortal summary of the poct’s mission, “They 
learn in suffering what they teach in song!” 





The Private Life of Cecil Rhodes 


Cecil Rhodes: his Private Life. 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 16 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* It would be difficult to conceive a more intimate account of the private life of a great man than this Life of Rhodes by the 
man who was his friend, companion, and secretary for the last eight eventful years of his life. 





A Napoleon Picture Gailery 


Napoleon in Caricature, 1795-1821. 


By A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “Napoleon and the Invasion of England,” “Dumouriez and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon,’ &c. With an Introductory Essay on “Satire as a Factor in Napoleonic History” by 
J. HOLLAND ROSE. 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 250 in Black-and-White, 2 vols., 42s. net, 

*.* This work is not a mere book for the student and scholar, it is for the man in the street, for the man who runs and reads, 
for the 250 pictures which adorn the volumes are commonts more incisive than 1,000 pages of letterpross. Here one sees the 
history of Europe portrayed for 25 years, the most stirring period of European history. The point of view is universal, for the 
caricatures relate to the struggles of England, France, Germany, Russia, Holland, Italy, and even America. 





A Great Victorian Novelist 


Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends. 


By S M. ELLIS. 2 vols., 32s, net, 

*,* By somo unaccountable oversight the life of one of the great Victorians had been neglected until Mr. Ellis, as it were, 
girded up his loins to make researches so successful that he has brought together the most fascinating Life of a man of letters 
given to the world since Forster’s “ Life of Dickens.” Indeed, these pages teem with references to this worthy’s great contem- 
poraries—Scott, Lamb, Lockhart, Cruikshank, Mrs. Shelley, Hunt, Coleridge, Hood, Hook, Thackeray, D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, 
Disraeli, Lytton, Browning, Dickens, Forster, Barham (Ingoldsby), Lowe, Talfourd, Moore, Leech, Lever, Marryat, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Southey, Jerrold, “ Phiz,” and others—from whom there are a great many letters included in these comprehensive volumes, 





A Book of International Interest 


Japan for a Week. Britain for Ever. 


By A. M. THOMPSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 5s. net. 

*.* This is one of those charming elusive works that defy description. How can we confine or limit a book that discourses ta 
its readers on such diverse subjects as: a new and fascinating theory of Japanese racial kinship with the Ancient Greeks ; the 
necessity of Blatchford’s warnings in the Daily Mail; the Yellow Peril; a new view of the German Menace; and contains, 
with all these, charming and delightful pen pictures of Japan and Japanese life? 





A Tale of Sziendour 
A Princess of Strategy: a Biography of Anne Louise 


Benedicte, Duchesse du Maine. Translated from the French of General de Piépape by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Piotogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 

*.* Tho Life of the Duchesse du Maine: a life of glamour, a tale of enchantment-—-a story of intrigues, conspiracies, brilliant 
salons, beautiful women, and the thousand-and-one things that make the Court of Louis XIV. splendid to our eyes. 





A 2 New Humorist 


& 

Literary Lapses. 2, stepHen Leacoox. 3s. 6a. net [ Now ready. 
On the app2arance of this work in Canada four months ago the editors of the SPECTATOR, GUARDIAN, 
T.P.’3 WEEKLY each hailed Professor Leacock as a new humorist, and accorded his booklet a page review; but since ™ 
the bock has been considerably enlarged. 








JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S GIFT-BOOKS 








*,* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to forward, post-free, a copy of their 
Autumn Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for presentation. 














A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK 


POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


[Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. With an Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL 


35 Coloured and 36 Full-paze Black-an! White Illustrations, with about 150 Decorative Headings and Tailpieces, large 4to, bound in 
white vellum cloth, gilt top, 15s. met. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, each of which will be signed by 








the Artist, and numbered, G2 2s. net. 


“A luxurious edition with drawings in colour and line, of great interest.”’—Times, 


“The illustrator has caught the wistful tone of the Pre-Raphaelite poetess.’’- 
The illu i 


Evening Standard. 


“ Miss Florence Harrison has, it seems to us, met her diffienlt task very admirably. Her colouring is rich and harmonious, while her drawing has canght 
to itself something of the inwardness of the poct’s mood. In ‘The Goblin Market’ she has been able to express both the beauty and the intentional 


grotesqueness of what, after all, is au enchanting fairy tale.’’—Outlook, 




















THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND 


A Collection of English Verse 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., & K. T. WALLAS. 
4s. 6d. net 





TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 
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